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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ARLIAMENT assembled on Tuesday, the 19th instant, for 

despatch of business, and the Queen’s Speech was read to a thin 
assemblage. ‘The Message—the Republican word is Lord Derby's 
—is not lengthy, the most prominent place being given to the 
Abyssinian Expedition, which is declared to be for the ‘liberation 
of my subjects alone ;” and to the Italian question, on which Her 
Majesty ‘‘trusts” that Napoleon will be able to retire so as 
‘*to remove any possible ground of misunderstanding” with 
Italy—a sentence not pleasantly received at the Tuileries. ‘The 
‘“‘ treasonable conspiracy commonly known as Fenianism, baffled 
and repressed in Ireland, has assumed in England the form of 
organized violence and assassination,” and requires to be rigorously 
put down, but “ Her Majesty relies upon the firm administration of 
the law and the loyalty of the great mass of her subjects.” ‘The 
Scotch Reform Bill is then promised, a Boundary Bill, a ‘“ Bill for 
Preventing Bribery and Corruption at Elections ’— intimidation 
is innocuous, apparently—a Public Schools’ Bill, a Bill consoli- 
dating Mercantile Marine Acts, a Cattle Plague Bill of a relaxing 
kind, and a Law Amendment Bill, besides some measure or other, 
apparently not a Bill, on general education. It is “ filling” stuff, 
all that, but a little more definiteness would have been accepta- 
ble. Very few of these subjects will be touched in the ad interim 
sitting, which it seems clear will be confined to Italy, Abyssinia, 
and Fenianism. 


Two other subjects of importance, not noticed in the Queen's 
Speech, will be discussed. Mr. Hardy has proposed the 
repeal of the Costermongers’ Clause in the Metropolitan Streets’ 
Act, in a Bill which will leave the street traders at liberty to 
supply the poor, and his Bill will probably pass, though, if we 
understand Mr. Ayrton, he thinks liberty to trade without paying 
rates hard upon his constituents. Costermongers, one perceives, 
will not vote as lodgers in the Tower Hamlets, but Mr. Ayrton 
forgets that costermongers’ customers will. ‘The second Bill, 
which in form is a Private Bill, enables the Postmaster-General to 
buy up the Telegraph Companies, and exercise all their powers, 
with, we trust, the addition of right of way over all highways, 
railways, river banks, canal banks, and other paths where posts will 
be no injury to the proprietors. 





The great debate upon Abyssinia is fixed for Tuesday, but Lord 
Derby and Lord Lyveden, in the Upper House, Mg. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone, in the Lower, have alluded to the subject, and the 
general drift of their remarks is this. The Government inserted 
the word ‘‘alone” in the Queen’s Speech, to show they mean to 
retire when the prisoners are liberated, and they do mean, though 
they think retiring may be a difficult process. Lord Derby was 
especially explicit in repudiating any idea of remaining, for sani- 
tary or other purposes. Mr. Disraeli observed, with truth, that 
Parliament was still entirely unpledged upon the subject, and Mr. 
Gladstone, while affirming that point in a still stronger manner, 
hinted also that he should resist any mode of paying for the expe- 
dition except taxation within the year. It would seem probable 
that on Tuesday little objection will be raised to the expedition, 
but a good deal to its magnitude, which, to judge from the 
Abyssinian correspondent of the Times, grows every day. 


This gentleman reports that actual operations cannot begin till | 





February, that the total number of people employed will scarcely 
be under fifty thousand, that the enterprise will probably con- 
sume two seasons, and that there is a talk of 35,000 transport 
animals being required. Surely Sir R. Napier, in his wise eager- 
ness not to fail, is over-estimating probable opposition and under- 
estimating cost. ‘The Indian Army cannot be so immovable as all 
that, and every man and beast will have to be conveyed by ship, 
while the mere watering of such a crowd will be a most difficult 
enterprise. If we are to keep Abyssinia, well; but if not, every 
camp follower not absolutely indispensable will be a burden to 
the expedition. 

Mrs. Disraeli’s severe illness,—from which we are happy to 
learn that there is now a good prospect of her recovery,—gave 
Mr. Gladstone, on occasion of the opening of Parliament, an oppor- 
tunity of showing that graceful tenderness of feeling for which there 
is so rarely any opening, and so much more rarely any sufficient 
sensibility of temperament, amongst politicians, and which exer- 
cises therefore only the greater charm when it is at once natural 
and appropriate. In speaking on the Address, the leader of Oppo- 
sition admitted that he had intended to ask of Mr. Disraeli ex- 
planations ‘of a declaration made during the recess,” and it was 
generally understood that he had, in fact, intended to make 
a very spirited onslaught on Mr. Disraeli’s Edinburgh speech. 
He could not think, he said, ‘ under the domestic circum- 
stances immediately affecting the leader of the Ilouse, to which 
he need not more pointedly refer,” of introducing any topic of the 
kind, and he would only assure him that he carried with him 
universal sympathy. ‘The voice and manner in which Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke were so full of true sympathy, that not only Mr. 
Disraeli, but some of his colleagues were evidently genuinely affected, 
and the House itself, for a moment, vibrated to a feeling not the 
less manly that it was in the best sense womanly. Mr. Disraeli 
was deeply touched. Perhaps he and Mr. Gladstone, wide 
asunder as they are in almost every conceivable characteristic, are 
the only leaders either party have had for years who resemble 
each other in being alike possessed of a certain chord of delicate 
and tender sentiment, which is usually hidden as far below the 
surface of ordinary statesmen as of ordinary schoolboys. 


The Emperor of the French opened his Parliament on Monday, 
the 18th inst., in a lengthy speech, on the drift of which we have 
commented elsewhere. His Majesty admits that “‘ vague inquie- 
tudes” have restricted the movements of industry, and are due 
to a belicf that France would resist the unity of Germany. ‘So 
long as her interest and her dignity are not affected,” however, 
‘** France will not interfere in the transformations effected by the 
will of the populations.” After a few words of downright bun- 
kum about the Exhibition, which “has majestically risen,” and 
‘* shone with momentary brilliance,” and “cast behind it a past 
of prejudice and error,” and so on, the Emperor proceeds to say 
that ‘it is indispensable to perfect our military organization, as 
well as our navy and our weapons ;” but that the Army Bill of 
last session shall be ‘‘ mitigated,” so as to reduce the effective in 
peace and strengthen it inwar. As to Italy “revolutionary agita- 
tions ” threatening the Pope, and the Convention not having been 
executed, the Emperor has been compelled to send troops ; but 
‘‘Ttaly, for a moment surprised, now understands,” and a Con- 
ference has been called. In the East, all Powers are agreed on 
“ maintaining the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and im- 
proving the condition of the Christians ;” and at home, though 
there is distress, and the revenue does not balance the expenditure, 
still “free trade alone can secure supplies at lower prices,” and 
the ‘‘ provisions of the laws of finance will not be modified.” His 
Majesty has not altered his opinion about the reforms proposed 
in January, but will develop liberal institutions without weakening 
authority, and will ‘uphold strongly and firmly the power con- 
ferred on him.” The speech is summed up in Paris as “ peace and 
repression.” 


Mr. Hardy has respited Shore, the fourth Fenian engaged in the 
Manchester outrage, because he carried uo pistols; but up to 
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Friday night no idea of respite for the remainder was entertained | 
at Manchester. Precautions of a very grave nature are being 
taken — rescue. Not only is a large body of troops con- 
contrated in the city, but the approaches to the gallows have been 
barrica ed, and artillery posted in the space immediately under | 
them, ready to act on the first signal. Another aud still more | 
unusual precaution is to be taken, it is said, on the scaffold itself, 
and altogether it would appear as if Government sincerely believed 
in some daring attempt at rescue. The magistrates have called | 
for two thousand special constables, to be armed with staves, and | 
the summons has been answered with alacrity. ‘The precautions are 
somewhat extreme, perhaps, but in such cases the truest humanity 
is to show such force that no movement is possible. 





A strange scene was enacted on Monday at the Home Office. 
A deputation of eighty persons, headed by a Mr. Finlan, waited 
on Mr. Lardy to petition for a respite to the Fenians. Mr. 
Iiardy declined to see them, whereupon Mr. Finlan told the 
deputation to enter the antechamber next to which the Home 
Secretary was sitting, ordered out the messenger who remonstrated, 
and then and there constituted a public meeting, which he 
addressed in a speech threatening to rouse Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Menliaea, and prophesying that Government would bring 
blood on its head. After much more violent language, a posse 
of police appeared, the orators were ordered out, and a scene 
without a parallel in our recent history came to an end. No 
outrage seems té have been intended, but the sudden burst of 
lawlessness under such circumstances, the intimidation of a 
magistrate being a highly penal offence, has deeply irritated Eng- 
lish feeling. A violent Irish meeting followed on Clerkenwell 
Green, but on Thursday the leaders had recovered themselves, and 
at a second meeting the language was moderate, and a resolution 
arrived at to seek an interview with the Queen. The deputation 
for that purpose was courteously received at the Castle, but in- 
formed, of course, that Her Majesty acted only through her 
constitutional adviser. Gentlemen who saw and heard these 
meetings say the speakers seemed cruelly in earnest in their 
sympathy for the prisoners, and that much of their violence of 
tone was due to an effort to make that earnestness apparent. It 
is arranged that a funeral procession shall march on Sunday, from 
Clerkenwell to Hyde Park, but we do trust that the more sensible 
leaders of the movement, like Mr. Connolly, who openly disapproved 
the scene in the Home Office, will interfere. Let him just read the 
news from Birmingham, and think what London will be like if 
he succeeds in rousing anti-Irish socting. 





A debate on the execution of the Fenian convicts was raised on 
Thursday night by Mr. Maguire, who urged that the legal doubt 
raised by the prisoners’ counsel as to the right of men appre- 
hended like Kelly and Deasey under an informal warrant, to 
resist to the death, and of any irien?s who might interfere to 
rescue them, and kill an officer of the law in so doing, to be tried 
only for manslaughter, should be referred to the Judges for their 
solemn decision. Mr. Fawcett and others spoke on the same side. 
Mr. Hardy said in reply, that it was most painful to have to resist 
this sort of pressure for delay, but he was invited by Mr. 
Maguire to take a perfectly illegal course,—that he had absolutely 
no power to require the Judges to consider a legal point which 
had been decided on their own responsibility by those who 
presided at the trial, but that he would, nevertheless, state, that 
in point of fact Mr. Justice Blackburn and Mr. Justice Mellor 
had consulted their brethren since their return to London, and 
that they all concurred in the opinion pronounced. Mr. Glad- 
stone then rose to support the Administration in the view they 
had taken of their duty at this critical moment, and gave all the 
force of his authority as leader of the Opposition, to confirm the | 
assertion that the Government had really no power to refer the legal 
ee ion raised by the — counsel to any other tribunal after | 
the decision of the $04 iding judges. No praise is due to the 


leader of Opposition for the important and impartial support he | 
gave to Government on om occasion, for he could not have done | 


less without loss of self-respect. Still, no one could have done it 
better than he did; and the country naturally feels some pride in 


seeing party differences completely merged in the deep sense of | 


national responsibility which the crisis calls out. 


The worst sign of the outbreak of race-hatred which we have 
always feared, is the Birmingham procession of triumph over the 
approaching executions. An open-air meeting to petition for the 
commutation of sentence was summoned on Wednesday evening, 


which turnec 
crowd did some mischief that night; but more the next 


1 out a meeting to rejvice over the executions. The | 


| 
(Thursday), brutally marching through the Irish quarters, 
*‘ cheering defiantly,” and attacking the Roman Catholic Cathe. 


dral during evening service. The Irish of course defented 
their church, and attacked the mob, and a riot ensued. A police 
force succeeded in dispersing them, for the time; but it is saiq 
that this anti-Irish mob is well organized, and marched “ in mijj- 
| tary order, under the guidance of recognized leaders.” This 
| triumph over the Irish for the condemnation of their countrymen 
is worse, in feeling at least, than even the rescue of Kelly and 
Deasey ; aud if it should lead to equally fatal results, we shall 
have more executions that will not be matter of triumph for 
English Protestants, 

In the debate on the Address, Mr. Horsman in the Lower House 
and Lord Houghton in the Upper urged the Government to con- 
sider seriously the proposal for a European Conference on the 
Roman question, both of them assuming that the Emperor has 
proposed it with a view of obtaining external support for his own 
personal wish to withdraw from the policy of intervention. Lord 
Derby said explicitly that Her Majesty’s Government would be 
most happy ‘‘ to second the appeals of the Emperor to restore peace, 
and to secure Italy against further occupations,” and would be 
delighted “to be able in the slightest degree to relieve the 
Emperor of the French from a difficulty, in return for the 
cordial friendship and the good-will which he has always 
exhibited towards this country;’ but the question was as 
to any reasonable chance of doing this. In the first place, 
we do not kuow what the Emperor does wish in the matter. In 
the second, as Lord Stanley pointed out very ably, a Conference 
without a plan, nay, even without a reasonable hope that the 
plan will be agreed to, is a mere waste of time. ‘* A Conference 
is an excellent machinery for giving a formal and solemn ratifi- 
cation, for, as it were, taking note of a decision which has been 
already come to; but when there is a wide and fundamental 
divergence not upon questions of detail, but upon questions of 
principle, I own I am not sanguine enough to hope that the mere 
fact of bringing a certain number of Ambassadors and Ministers 
to meet in the same room and discuss a question, will be the means 
of putting an end to those divergences.” ‘That is like all Lord 
Stanley says,—at least sound sense. 


Mr. Thaddeus Stevens has issued a second letter declaring that 
he detests repudiation, and only wishes the American Debt to be 
paid in currency. He apparently thinks a piece of paper with the 
United States’ stamp on it is necessarily good money, a delusion 
not confined to himself. Oddly enough, if Mr. Stevens made a 
contract for cheese, and was supplied with milk in its stead, he 
would be dissatisfied with the contractor, which ou his own priu- 
ciples is very hard. 

The Foreign Office has received a telegram, dated 20th inst., 
from Colonel Stanton, Consul- General in Egypt, stating that the 
Consul at Zanzibar had on September 28 received “ reliable infor- 
mation” of Dr. Livingstone. ‘The traveller had been seen seven 
months ago at on on his voyage to the north-east, pass- 
ing to the west of Lake Tanganyika. As the Consul at Zauzibar 
believed the report of Dr. Livingstone’s death, this is the most 
hopeful intelligence yet received. 


The new French Military Bill has been published. It allows 
exemptions and substitutes, which were abolished by the Emperor, 
and fixes the time of service at nine years instead of seven. It would 
appear, however, from the very obscure telegram that all persons 
not drawn in the balloting and not able to buy exemption will be 
enrolled in the Garde Mobile for five years. This Guard will 
only be called out in time of war, but the effect of the entire 
measure wil} be to give France an army of 500,000 men in time of 
| peace, and 900,000 in time of war. We must wait for details, 
| but the new measure looks as if the Emperor had yielded to the 
| middle class altogether, and to the peasantry in part, the former 
regaining the right of exemption by purchase, and the latter their 
chance of not being drawn for foreign service. Home service 
they do not so much fear. We question, nevertheless, if even this 
Bill will pass unopposed, the peasantry urging that the regular 
army suffices for foreign war, and that if France is invaded she 
| possesses more than a million “* passed” soldiers, who could all be 
summoned, and have nothing to learn, 
| The American correspon: dent of the Daily News, an exception- 
| ally good authority, is of opinion that the result of the Republi- 

can defeats will not be to deprive negroes of their suffrage, but 
to abolish the disfranchising Acts, so that the whites will be with- 
‘out excuse for abstaining from the polls, The effect of this will 
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negroes have petitioned for a general amnesty to the whites. 


The Austrian Reichsrath has passed the Bill creating “‘ delega- 
tions” among the new fundamental laws. In other words, it has 
agreed to act with the Hungarians on all points common to the 
Empire, and alone on all others,—has, in fact, accepted dualism as 
a basis for Austrian politics. The concession, made as it is by 
men who once ruled the whole Empire and hoped to rule it always, 
is a strong testimony to Austrian moderation. 


The hurricane which burst over St. Thomas’s on 29th October 
geems to have been even more terrible than was reported. It 
began at 12.10, and lasted, with one lull of 13 minutes, to 3.30— 
nearly four hours. The force of the wind was awful, blowing down 
houses, trees, and lifting blocks of stone, and in one case an anchor, 
into the air. Fifteen sailors were blown off the Spanish man-of- 
war Vasco de Nuiiez, barricaded shutters were blown in as if by 
artillery, and a gentleman’s dining-room (of wood ?) was carried 
through the air, the decanters remaining unbroken. About eighty 
vessels were more or Jess damaged, and half of them total wrecks. 
The unfortunate mail steamer Rhone had just received the inter- 
colonial passengers, and of 150 on board only one was saved, with 
23 of the crew. The gale was preceded, it is stated, by two shocks 
of earthquake. Three hundred bodies had been buried when the 
Douro left, but these represent only a part of the loss of life. 


The intelligence received last Saturday, —through the very un- 
safe channel of a telegrain tothe New York Herald,—that Tortola, 
the chief of the Virgin Islands, one of our West Indian possessions, 
had been submerged in the convulsion of the 29th October which 
was at once tornado and earthquake, seems to be an extravagant 
fable. But it was at least half believed in London for two 
or three days, and gave a greater shock to the imaginations of 
men than any story of natural convulsions had done since 
the earthquake of Lisbon. Though no estimate of its population 
exceeded 10,000, and Lisbon lost 60,000 inhabitants, there was 
something even more striking to the imagination of men 
in the total disappearance of an island of some 48 square miles 
beneath the sea,—like a ship going down with all hands on board, 
—than in the mere ruin even of a great city. It was possible; for 
the soil of large tracts of coast in India has risen and fallen many 
feet within the memory of living men, and small islands, if shaken by 
earthquake at ail, are usually liable to much severer convulsions than 
continents. But the sudden and complete extinction by the sea of a 
settlement of human beings,—a settlement of two hundred years’ 
life, even under British rule,—and without any sou! left to tell the 
tale, or any possible means of arriving at the story of the cata- 
strophe, seemed an event completely unparalleled in history. 
The doctrine of continuity in all Nature’s doings has never 
received such a frightful check as it would have done from this 
gaping of the sea to swallow a British colony whole, with all its 
appurtenances of civilization, had it proved true. Why should not 
the Isthmus of Panama itself have gone next, and the Atlantic 
mingled its waters with the Pacific, with Heaven knows what 
results? Almost anything seemed possible, if that were. Fortu- 
nately, however, though we have no direct vews from ‘Tortola 
later than the great hurricane of the 29th October, it does not 
seem that it had lost even so many lives as were lost at St. 
Thomas's. ‘The New York Herald has for once thrown up a news- 
inventor of genius, one who can imagine a truly sensational event, 
without passing the bounds of tropical possibilities. 


It is, we believe, certain that Italy is arming, two reserves 
having been called out, the arsenals filled, and the works at Gaeta 
and Capua pushed on with vigour. On the other hand, French 
engineers are engaged in fortifying Rome, and the arrivals at 
Civita Vecchia from French ports are incessant. The Pope has 
formally blessed the Emperor of the French, bat the French take 
the control of his States upon themselves even more completely 
than before. We are assured, upon authority seldom mistaken, 
that the Empress has been decidedly and honestly opposed to the 
expedition. 

A narrative of recent events has been published at Turin, 
believed to be instigated by Rattazzi. ‘The writer declares that 
Rattazzi tried hard to stop the invasion of the Pontifical States 
by Volunteers; that, finding himself unable to stop them, he 
issued orders assembling an army, which in eight hours would have 
been in Rome; that just as the final order was to be given, ‘‘a 
counter-order came from a high place;” that Napoleon menaced 








ie aptensenaniaie 
be to make it worth the whites’ while to conciliate the blacks, | invasion from the north, and that Rattazzi then resigned, indicat- 


and worth the blacks’ while to elect just whites, instead of men of | 
their own colour—on the whole, a good result. The Alabama | 


ing Cialdini as his successor. When Cialdini failed, Rattazzi was 
again sent for, and again demanded the same condition, instant 
march on Rome, which was refused. We know the rest. 


A great meeting was held in St. James’s Hall on Tuesday, Earl 
Nelson in the chair, to adopt an address to the Commissioners 
on Ritual, against any modification of the existing Rubric of 
the Church of England. Archdeacon Denison made the great 
speech in behalf of perfect liberty for the high Ritualists. He 
avowed his sympathy both with the doctrine and practice of 
high Ritual, — the doctrine of the Eucharist, and the practice 
of insisting on the Church Rubric to the uttermost. He attacked 
the Guardian for its safe moderation, Bishop Ellicott for his as- 
sumption that Ritualism was a disease to be cured, and all oppos- 
ing parties in the Church for not being, like his own, ‘ apostolic, 
primitive, catholic,”"—i.e., we suppose, as apostolic, primitive, 
and catholic as the Athanasian Creed, which was invented in the 
tenth or eleventh century, and would certainly not have been 
understood by any of the Apostles. Of course the meeting 
decided, by an immense majority, to vote for full liberty to 
the clergy to drive away their congregations by the use of stage 
costumes, if they liked. 


On the same day,—chosen, no doubt, for the convenience of the 
Ritualists of St. James’s Hall,—an “ expensive stock of ecclesias- 
tical vestments, of costly materials, magnificently embroidered and 
jewelled,” ‘* richly decorated banners, mitres, and other appoint- 
ments ;” “ also (introduced by permission) the magnificent Court 
uniform of a General of the Republican Army of Mexico,” were 
sold by auction in King Street, Covent Garden. ‘The articles were 
of the most gorgeous description of millinery, “ consisting of cloth 
of gold, broché, silk and satin damask, brocaded and moiré 
antique silks, &c., for dorsal hangings, banners, and veils.” ‘This 
is the sort of specification: ‘“ A set of priest's vestments for low 
mass, consisting of chasuble, stole, maniple, chalice, veil, and 
bourse, with worked I.HL.S. in centre, and trimmed with silk lace.” 
* A set of Gothic ditto, of the form used in the eleventh century 
for, as Archdeacon Denison would say, ‘ apostolic, primitive, 
catholic ”], with chalice salver in addition, of gold brocaded satin 
damask, the whole richly woven with numerous figures of saints, 
trimmed with silk lace, and lined with crimson silk.” “A 
banner of brocaded satin-faced damask, with fringed border, in 
the.centre the figure of a saint” [name, no doubt, to let] 
‘* beantifully embroidered, and worked in high relief ;” and 
so on for over 300 “lots.” The Mexican General's uniform, 
“lavishly embroidered,” with shoulder knots, “ green, white, and 
gold sashes,” &c., went, we believe, for 50/.,—probably to a pur- 
veyor of fancy-ball costumes, which would be the best fate for the 
other disguises. How people with * dorsal hangings” and pic- 
tures on their back cau pray at all, unless it be for eyes in their 
back, like some of the gorgeous insects they resemble, is past our 
comprehension. 

On Monday, Consols, for money, were quoted at 94), 2, and 
for the 5th of December, 934 exdiv. Yesterday, they left off at the 
same quotations; Reduced and New ‘Three per Cents., 92$, j. 
Bauk Stock has been 244 to 246, and Indian Stock, 221 to 223 ; 
whilst India Five per Cents. have touched 1164. A New Zealand 
Loan for 470,000/. has been disposed of at and above 104}. A new 
loan for the Viceroy of Egypt of 2,080,000/., in nine per cent. 
bonds at 90, has been brought forward. A further heavy fall has 
taken place in the value of Railway Shares. Money has been ia 
moderate request at 1}, 3, per cent. for the best bills. ‘The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is now 22,236,228/.; in the 
Bank of France, 38,266,383/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Nov. 15. Friday, Nov, 22. 





Mexican ‘is, ch 14] 143 
Spanish Passives 2 im pM 204 213 
Do. Certificates ...  .. sen ove we 17} 17; 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 64 634 
: o 62 61 
United States 5.20's ... 70} 7 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 
ra 


rid N 1 I uy, Nor. 22. 

Great Eastern... we ane eve ove ain mf on p08 
Great Northern “ ove . 1s ave 1063 
(Great Western o ooo ese ove eee 453 one 4i 
Lancashire aad Yorkshire ... eee one = 1213 ute 12] 
London and Brighton nab ae one ns i2s 51 
London and North-Western ove ove ove 115} ll: 
London and South-Western ove ove eco 7 7 
London, Chatham, and Dover 173 174 
Metropolitan ... ove ove 122 lin; 
Midland... oon ove 114 1lz 
North-Easiern, Berwick . lo 97 

0. York... oxo one ove one B94 ous 20 
South-Eastern... ove eee eve eee one boy eee 633 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD STANLEY IN ITALY. 


HE November Session seems likely to be as dull as the 
November weather. Mrs. Disraeli’s illness has taken the 
point out of the intended party speeches, greatly, we confess, 
to our delight, for anything more useless or wearsiome than 
speeches on the Reform Bill it would be difficult to conceive ; 
they are as tasteless as meat half cold; there can be no real 
fight on the Abyssinian Expedition, which, pleasant or unplea- 
sant, 7s, and the minor topics of the speech are minor to an 
offensive degree. Bother the cattle plague and the mercantile 
marine. The only considerable thing which Government is 
going to do, the purchase of the Telegraph system, is not 
mentioned, because the modus operandi will be a private bill, 
and the only important thing which must be done, the repeal 
of the clause in the Metropolitan Streets’ Act prohibiting the 
markets of the gutter, is quite beneath the notice of Royalty. 
It does not involve anything except the starvation of some 
fifty thousand families. Education, though “ vitally important, 
and of acknowledged difficulty,” is not yet brought forward ; 
and we have legal reform—the hope of it—like the poor, always 
with us. Parliament shrinks apparently from a Fenian debate, 
content with a promise that the law will be upheld, and the 
discussions on our Italian policy have been somewhat abortive. 
They have sufficed, however, to bring out with some clearness 
the attitude of the Cabinet, and deserve, if only from the 
interest they have excited on the Continent, attention more 
careful than Mr. Maguire can secure. The words put into 
Her Majesty’s mouth upon this subject are, in themselves, 
a little remarkable. The Speech, or, as the Premier 
more accurately called it—thereby suggesting more than 
he intended—the “‘ Message,” says, “‘ A band of Italian Volun- 
teers, without authority from their own Sovereign, having 
invaded the Papal territory, and threatened Rome itself, the 
Emperor of the French felt himself called upon to despatch 
an expedition for the protection of the Sovereign Pontiff and 
his dominions. That object having been accomplished, and 
the defeat and dispersion of the Volunteer force having 
relieved the Papal territory from the danger of external in- 
vasion, I trust that His Imperial Majesty will find himself 
enabled, by an early withdrawal of his troops, to remove any 
possible ground of misunderstanding between His Majesty’s 
Government and that of the King of Italy.” Clearly, Her 
Majesty’s Government by no means approve the second 
French intervention in Rome. So clear is this in France, that 
the Moniteur has been at the trouble to mistranslate the 
passage, and the more fanatical organs of French policy are 
loud in their wrath at perfidious Albion, which steps in to 
steal the affection France had acquired at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino—steps in, in fact, to assure Italy that she has one dis- 
interested friend. England “ trusts,” in the plainest manner 
known to our forms, that the Emperor will recede, which is 
precisely the trust the Emperor Napoleon least wishes England 
to feel, or Europe to acknowledge that she feels. Nor 
is the Ministry less explicit upon the question of a Con- 
ference. Lord Derby says frankly that if a Conference will 
relieve the Emperor of a personal embarrassment he will 
accede, His Majesty’s steady friendship to Great Britain 
demanding that much concession; but for his own part he 
holds it indispensable that before any such Conference is held 
“the parties must first assent to its being held, and in the 
second place agree to be bound by its decision ;” that “ to enter 
on a Conference by which both parties would not be bound 
would be a waste of diplomatic energy and ability.” In the 
more straightforward language of newspapers, Italy and 
France must agree, and then a Conference being wholly need- 
less, it might possibly register their agreement, but otherwise 
there is no use in its meeting. Lord Stanley is clearer still. 
The effect, he had told the Emperor, of the reoccupation of 
Rome on public opinion in this country “would be highly 
unfavourable.” The assistance of Her Majesty’s Government 
as mediator had been asked by Italy, and “willingly and 
cheerfully given.” As to the Conference, a reply had been 
sent, stating that “we do not believe any advantage will 
arise or any practical result follow from the Conference 
unless, in the first place, there is some definite plan pro- 
posed for consideration before the Conference opens; and 
unless, in the next place, there appears, from preliminary 
negotiation, that there is reasonable probability that the 
plan will receive the assent of the parties most interested.” | 
Bringing diplomatists round a table merely to talk is not, in| 








Lord Stanley’s opinion, 
to anybody. 

We are bound to say we think Lord Stanley has acted very 
creditably in this affair. The country was neither prepared 
nor able to do its duty in the matter, and failing such pre. 
paration and ability, Lord Stanley did the very best he could, 
The duty of Great Britain was to declare openly that she con- 
sidered the reoccupation an attack upon a great and, for the 
moment, defenceless ally, a high-handed breach of the peace, 
which she would not suffer silently ; to have despatched the 
fleet to Civita Vecchia, with orders to fire on the first boat 
disembarking French soldiers, and to have accepted the con- 
sequences of that just and courageous policy. We all know that 
the country is not prepared for any action of the sort, that with 
opinion in its present boneless condition, and the Army weakened 
by the retention of an antiquated Royal prerogative, such a 
policy would have been impracticable, or practicable only at a 
revolutionary price, and Lord Stanley did the next best thing. 
He evidently informed the Emperor that Great Britain 
heartily disapproved his policy—a great stretch for a man 
devoted to non-intervention—and he rejected the Conference, 
not indeed curtly—curtness in diplomacy is brutality, for it 
is an affront which cannot be chastised,—but yet with a dis- 
tinctness which no diplomatist could mistake. If the two 
Powers were previously agreed, that is, if terms were offered 
which Italy could accept, Her Majesty's Government would in- 
deed be happy to lend all the assistance in their power to reduce 
those terms into a law; but till that acceptable result was 
secured, Great Britain had no intention of guaranteeing any- 
thing, or helping anybody, or involving herself in any way in 
a scrape she had not assisted to produce. She certainly would 
not, as a Conservative power, condone an aggression; she could 
not, as a Protestant power, guarantee a compromise ; and she 
had no desire, as a Maritime power, to enforce the Italian 
protest with artillery. She, therefore, disapproving but 
reticent, stood aloof, and of the twenty-three millions 
of people in Great Britain, twenty-two millions will, we 
believe, heartily approve that attitude, and cheer, if they 
cannot support, the statesman who has assumed it. Itisa 
prouder one than was expected by all men from Lord Stanley. 
He is never indistinct, and as yet has never been feeble, but 
he was a little elated with the success of the Luxemburg Con- 
ference, which made him at once a known man upon the Conti- 
nent; he entertains the “sensible,’’ that is, the half-hearted 
view of Italian rights; and he has above him a Premier who 
compared the Italians to a knot of diverse dogs wanting to 
live in one kennel, and beside him a man who, as often out of 
season as in season, has proclaimed that the independence of 
the Pope is a matter of English interest, and that the true 
policy of Great Britain is, in European affairs, to follow 
Napoleon’s lead. Mr. Horsman’s argument that by joining 
the Conference Lord Stanley might be enabled to “ strip the 
mask off the evasions of diplomacy” is a mere epigram, for 
what is the use of stripping off a mask when we can do nothing 
to the real form behind it,—when we must submit to the 
policy whether it only seems cynical or is so? Lord 
Stanley could do no more than he did without reflecting on 
the force at his disposal, and we trust the ultimate effect of 
the incident on his mind will be to add one more to the list 
of foes to that bad prerogative which forbids us to make of 
the Army a Parliamentary Department, and therefore forbids 
us either to raise it to a level with our position in the world, 
or to conform its organization to the principles of the nine- 
teenth century and the genius of a free people ; and thus indi- 
rectly compels us always to condone international oppression 
and wrong, or resist it by clinging helplessly to the first des- 
potic power which can be induced, for its own interests, to 
resist. It is a Royal Prerogative which at this moment 
makes of Great Britain, with its heavy taxation and cumbrous 
armaments, a second-class State. 

There can, we imagine, be no doubt as to the effect 
which Lord Stanley’s attitude will have upon opinion in the 
Italian Peninsula. It will immensely increase the disposition 
of the Italians to maintain their independence. True, they 
have no material assistance to expect from Great Britain. 
True, also, nations are never very grateful for long periods. 
But Italy is at this moment, or has been up to this moment, 
in that position which tries all but the most self-reliant or 
most enthusiastic men—the position of moral isolation. No 
Catholic power can be heartily with her, even if she had 
what she has not, a Catholic friend, the semi-Catholic power 1s 
against her, and the only Protestant power which has proved 
her friend in action declines for strong reasons either to aid 


a proceeding likely to be of much help 
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or to approve her policy. In such a juncture the approval of 
Great Britain, calm and cautious though it may be, the 
marked friendship of the only world-wide power,—Continen- 
tals never forget that element in our situation,—of the only 
Government steadily friendly to Napoleon, of the only State in 
which opinion is neither intimidated nor cajoled, of the only 
Government which Red chiefs pronounce “ honest,” “ well 


meaning,” and lenient, gives her people confidence in them- | 


selves and in their cause. Judging calmly from all the facts, 
a Conservative Government which calls Garibaldi’s followers 
a “band” of unauthorized persons, and is avowedly friendly 
to the Emperor, still characterizes the invasion as a step 
to be unfavourably regarded, and if possible retraced, as a 
violent act, in short, and not as a political necessity. There is 
not a heart in Italy which will not be comforted by the know- 
ledge that this is the official decision of Great Britain, not a 
statesman in Italy who will not feel that the path is clearer 
before his steps because it has been pronounced. Lord Stanley, 
asindependent and disinterested as a judge, endorses the demand 
of General Menabrea, and every Italian will feel that in that en- 
dorsement is the certainty that moral right is with the Italian 
cause. Moral right in these days is not much. The Chasse- 
pot is more, and so is the needle gun, but after all, the friend- 
ship of twenty millions of people, encamped midway be- 
tween us and the East, and the quiet, half-regretful, but un- 
conquerable sympathy of the European Revolution, are advan- 
tages not to be despised. Lord Stanley has secured them 
without wounding the amour propre of France, or uttering 
one threat he has not the power to carry out. 





THE ETHICS OF ENGLISH “IMPERIALISM” IN THE 
EAST. 


R. FREDERIC HARRISON is stronger in philippic 
than in irony. His sarcasm is poor beside Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s, wants the fineness and delicacy of flavour without 
which satire is a clumsy weapon; but for good sound invec- 
tive, the letter directed against ourselves, which we print else- 
where, is not to be easily surpassed. As we are, however, entirely 
unable to accept Mr. Harrison’s account either of the motives 
or the true drift of the remarks we have made on the Abys- 
sinian war and its possible results, we must say a few words 
im answer to this very drastic epistle. 

What we said last week which has exposed us to Mr. Har- 
sison’s lash he wishes to interpret as meaning simply this :— 
‘It may suit England's selfish interests to steal Egypt in order 
to secure her road to India; hence it might possibly suit her 
to begin operations even now by stealing Abyssinia. A capi- 
tal political veil to throw over these selfish and cynical 
motives,—a veil admirably suited to dazzle the eyes of the 
ordinary British Philistine-—would be the pretence of 
restoring order in a society which we had previously broken in 
pieces, and of protecting an “inchoate Christianity ” from the 
danger of Mohammedan proselytism.’ Mr. Harrison does not, 
probably, attribute to us in grave earnest these amiable wishes 
and sentiments. If he did, he would scarcely think it worth 
while even to inveigh against us at all, still less to preface his 
tirade with a complimentary prelude, which is, we are sure, 
meant sincerely. But he is something of a rhetorician, and 
cannot help stating his opponent’s case in words which, 
while they describe the enormities of which he, holding his 
views, would be guilty, if he were to carry out our policy, do 
not even criticize what we can scarcely doubt that so clever 
a writer has not entirely failed to apprehend as the true 
purport and meaning of our views on the Eastern policy of 
England. But for the sake of those of our readers who may 
shudder as we did at the unutterable iniquity which Mr. 
Harrison attributes to us in a framework of expressions so cour- 
teous, let us, without further replying to his effective rhetoric, 
simply state the moral standard by which we have always 
tried to measure our policy in the East, and by which we 
believe that we can at least give a coherent ethical mean- 
ing to all we have ever advanced. 

We would say at once, then, that we are far from dissenting 
from Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that ‘the people of this 
country are at this time fully charged, and perhaps over- 
charged, with responsibilities of empire from which they cannot 
m honour escape, but to which it would be folly and guilt 
gratuitously to add.” We have said the same thing ourselves 
in reference to the audacious plan of Mr. Lay for founding a 
British Protectorate in China, and though we do not pretend 
to know what proportion of her population England could 
without loss of strength send out to scatter political seed corn 


in the East,—though we are haunted by a suspicion that 
hitherto at least we have gained in all respects, moral, political, 
and imperial, by every such apparent deduction from our home 
strength, that the political Englishman in the East, with all 
his intolerable arrogance and other faults, is an indefinitely 
higher creature, of indefinitely higher uses in this world, 


‘than the same man in his natural sphere at home,—we 


have never doubted that the case on the other side is so impos- 
| ing, that Mr. Gladstone may be right in calling it “gratuitous 
guilt” to set about increasing these responsibilities, while 
| those we still have are so inadequately discharged. But while 
‘maintaining this, as we have not hesitated todo, when a dream 
of far greater Imperial splendour was suggested to the ima- 
| gination by Mr. Lay’s Chinese scheme, we have no wish to 
| deny that we do regard the Imperial functions and work of 
England in the East,—disfigured though they have been by 
great political crimes,—as great and noble ones, in relation to 
which it would be unnatural and childish for any but a positivist 
philosopher to feel only, or chiefly, shame. We hold, indeed, 
and have always used such power as we have to enforce, that 
what we do in India, or Borneo, or, for that matter, in the West 
India Islands, should be regarded as only a preparatory work, 
the whole end and aim of which should be to fit the native or 
naturalized populations for a period in which they may 
govern themselves with as much firmness and equity as they 
now experience at our hands, and with all the additional self- 
respect of independence. That is the one aim we have con- 
stantly tried to keep in view in discussing our Indian policy. 
It is with this view that time after time we have 
advocated the opening up of the greater careers to native 
gentlemen, and quite recently demanded that the policy which 
we had so recently and solemnly announced of not encroaching 
further on Native States should be carried out in Mysore. 
England has no right at all in India, or in any other Oriental 
State of the same class, except what she derives from the 
material, social, and political benefits which she distributes ; 
and if we have maintained one thing steadily in these columns, 
it is that her first and most urgent new duty is to train up a 
school of native statesmen, who may first assist and, one day, 
supersede us. No doubt there is an early stage,—now, we 
believe beginning, in India at least, to pass away,—in which 
this is impossible, in which all we can do is to govern with 
perfect steadiness and as much equity as aliens in blood, in 
language, and in religion, can achieve. We quite admit that 
it would be a curse rather than a blessing to interfere thus in 
any society which contained in itself, without our aid, any 
seeds of progress and vitality. We have shown our sincerity 
in this conviction by arguing for the surrender of Gibraltar to 
Spain. But whether our rule has not been, in spite of its 
coarseness and shortcomings, a real blessing to India and to 
our West India Islands, is a practical question on which com- 
petent foreign observers and historians,—not English,—seem 
to have very little doubt. 

The pride of England,—the justifiable pride, as we believe, 
—in her wide Imperial achievements and duties, seems to us 
to hinge on this, that we are performing gradually for the 
East, in a manner which, at least, does fair justice to the 
2,000 intervening years of progress, the same task of sowing 
the elements of law, order, and civilization which Rome per- 
formed for Europe. No doubt to thinkers of Mr. Harrison's 
class, this is not a legitimate subject for satisfaction. They 
regard the very word “imperial ”’ as the mere sign of vanity, 
arrogance, and ambition. It represents to us, on the con- 
trary, both ideas and achievements of which no nation should 
feel otherwise than proud,—a real and widely diffused sense 
of duty accompanying the stern pleasure of government,— 
a rude, it may be, and now and then, even cruel assertion 
of the prerogatives of a governing caste, full of blots, and 
stained by passions which no one sees more painfully than 
ourselves, but for all that penetrated, on the whole, by a 
principle of true power and responsibility, which has done 
and is doing more than has ever been done by such an empire 
in times past, to secure the substantial good of the races over 
whom we rule. 

Supposing so much be admitted,—which, of course, it is 
not by Mr. Harrison,—we see no sort of reason why, when- 
ever fit opportunity arises, we should not still undertake for 
other races,—provided we be not, as Mr. Gladstone said, already 
overloaded by “the too vast orb of our fate,”—what we have 
already undertaken, with many shortcomings, but with more or 
less success, in India. Nobody that we know of ever thought of in- 
vading Abyssinia for our own selfish pleasure. But it became a 
question between abandoning a policy which no nation ought 
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this without collision, well and good. That puts an end to} imposed on us the duty of administering more than one of 
the only clear duty we have in the matter, and, therefore, the | the native Governments of India. 


only clear principle of guidance. If the collision comes, and 
THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 


the Abyssinian kingdom,—such as it is,—does not crumble 

away before it, again well and good; we have no right to| pyHE Emperor of the French is falling into habits of Royalty. 
go beyond what we proposed. But suppose, as we said | Every year his speech becomes more like a Constitu- 
last week, and as Mr. Harrison himself seems to think | tional Message, or the utterance of some hereditary absolutist 
only too likely, that the least collision shatters the whole | and less like his old deliverances, frank, haughty, and danger. 
fabric of this society, and leaves it an easy victim to the | ously incisive as they were. This year he has called his 
Pasha of Egypt, who is already scenting his possible prey,— | Chambers together earlier than usual, as if he had matters of 
does that prove either that it was wrong in us to insist on our | moment on which to consult them; but his address is dis- 





countrymen’s release, or that the State and society which 
should so easily fall to pieces had had in it any principle of 
genuine life and progress? It is idle and, in a thinker of 
Mr. Harrison’s calibre, scarcely honest, to compare such a 
condition of things with the situation in Papal Rome, a 
diseased spot cut out of the natural dominions of a National 
Government some two thousand years ahead of the wretched 
Abyssinian kingdom, and the extension of which to Rome 
would put in the keystone to the arch of the Italian 
national life. If Mr. Harrison thinks that there is no 
difference at all between the immorality of dictating to a 
nation competent for self-government, and of dictating to 
one not only not competent, but without even the idea 
of such government,—if he thinks that the word “dictation” 
always implies the same thing, and that an evil thing, whether 
the dictatorial power is centuries in advance of the society or 
race dictated to, or whether it is not really ahead of it at all,—if 
he thinks the Government of England in India means, or in 
Abyssinia would in all cases mean, the same sort of gross and 
wanton interference with freedom which the Government of 
Russia in Poland meant in 1863, or that of France in Rome 
means now,—we are sorry that we have no common historical 
ground with him. As far as we know, almost every step in 
civilization has been due to the government of a semi-barbarous 
by a more civilized and advanced race. Had the South 
attempted honestly the task of elevating the negroes whom they 
used as their slaves, and been able to show a steady course of 
legislation, devised with the purpose, first, of liberating, and 
then of educating and enfranchising them, we certainly should 
never haye raised our voice against them. We know nothing 
much more contemptible than the political philosophy which 


tinguished by none of his ancient qualities, is especially 
wanting in that formidable frankness which so often released 
lim from the consequences of error. He does not even tell 
the Representatives what they have been summoned for. He 
attributes it “to the interrupted discussion of important 
laws,”’ which has obliged me to call you together earlier than 
usual; but every Frenchman knows that if the object of the 
session were a law, it might have been postponed until the 
regular time of meeting. France has an Abyssinian expedi- 
tion on hand, it is true ; but then France has no constitutional 
régime, is not asked whether she will or will not defend the 
Pope. There is no sincerity in such a remark, and very little 
in the paragraphs upon foreign affairs. The Emperor evi- 
dently intends to reassure the public mind as far as he con- 
veniently can. Alluding to the notorious disquiet of Europe, 
he says :—‘ Notwithstanding the declarations of my Govern- 
ment, which has never varied in its pacific attitude, the belief 
has been spread that any modification in the internal system 
'of Germany must become a cause of conflict. This state of 
uncertainty could not endure longer. It is necessary to accept 
frankly the changes that have taken place upon the other side 
of the Rhine ; to proclaim that, so long as our interests and 
our dignity shall not be threatened, we will not interfere in 
the transformations effected by the wish of the populations.” 
Did any nation ever go to war unless its interest or its dignity 
was threatened? The Emperor might as well try to reassure 
the world by affirming that he would never fight unless he 
had a reason, he himself remaining sole judge of what a “ rea- 
son” might be considered to mean. Will the annexation of 
Baden be a reason, or will the absorption of Bavaria menace 
French interests and dignity ? Possibly neither, but Napoleon 





classes all acts of the same external form under the same | does not say so in any language from which he cannot escape, 
peo a grow? a oye i. — ‘or inconsistent with the oft repeated assertion that the Treaty 
uvelage and political murder. Oo doubt it 18 always) of Prague must be maintained. What was required by the 
of ge hes dangerous thing - ge 2 ety — ‘world was an assurance that France would regard the union 
0 is sort In ones own case. that which is gross Mll-' of aj] Germany with tranquil eyes, and this is the precise 
bustering in one case may, with the alteration of a very | assurance which Tan head obviously anxious to quiet 
few important features, become the discharge of a sacred poli- | « disquietudes,” will not give. The loud talk about the 
tical trust. And the latter, again, may, by a visible improve- | Exhibition, which “has destroyed a past of prejudices and 
cy ig gorge ag agg lage a tr ny chal cla oof ang ee 

° at natior é 3 extra shilling because that big shop “has drawn closer the 
case, and that many political problems are difficult and com- | ties of fraternity between nations.” He will think of the 


plex, are no reasons why we should shut our eyes to real alter- 
natives of duty, and make believe very much that we have no 
more power for governing fairly, than a Surajah Dowlah or a 
Theodore. ‘ Buccaneer” is an excellent rhetorical phrase, 
but the point of it lies in its applicability. If we go to 
Abyssinia for a legitimate and right end, if we are thoroughly 
willing to return directly that end is achieved, if we were 
to stay, in case we did stay, only because no other authority 
seemed competent to keep the State together, and resist the 
onset of the fatal Mohammedan rule, and were to set to work 
in good earnest to govern for the Abyssinians, and not for our- 
selves, we should feel very indifferent indeed to the name of 
buccaneers. Buccaneers are men who, for their own selfish 
private purposes, rob others of their life, property, and free- 
dom. Whatever the Norman Conqueror of Great Britain 
was, he was not a buccaneer, any more than the English 
Conqueror of Scotland. History ceases to have any 
meaning if all seizure of political power by the strong 
and civilized over the weak and barbarous,—whatever the 
spirit and end of the policy,—be treated as bearing the 
same ethical character. Mr. Harrison’s strong language is 
eloquent, but irrelevant. Much is not gained by applying 
language strictly descriptive of selfish and rapacious private 
crimes, to public policies deliberately adopted for statesman- 
like and unselfish ends. We do not wish, and we do not 
expect, to see Abyssinia conquered. But we repeat, as we have 
said before, that we can imagine circumstances resulting 
from our expedition which would impose on us, as a civilized, 


; Roman expedition entered on just as the Exhibition closed, 
and will not be consoled by the Emperor’s observation upon 
that. His Majesty “has been compelled to protect the power 
of the Holy See.” Italy, “for a moment surprised, now 
understands,” but “for France the Convention exists until 
replaced by a new International Act,” which Europe has been 
summoned to Conference to pass. But everybody knows the 
Conference will not meet, and the Emperor’s Speech, therefore, 
explains nothing, promises nothing, prophesies nothing ; but 
leaves everybody to guess why he went to Rome, what he 
hopes to do now he is there, and what will be the end of it 
all. A hundred explanations may be placed upon the Speech, 
but no one will venture to say that he knows from it what the 
Emperor will tolerate in Germany, or what he means about 
Rome,—that is, no one will gather from it any relief to the 
disquietudes which, as the Emperor admits, now alarm the 
world. Napoleon is as free to fight Germany or divide Italy 
as he was before, and it is because he is free, because nobody 
can tell what he is at, that France is not satisfied or Europe 
tranquil. He sees, it is true, a “ proximate period” at which 
he may recall his troops ; but if the Convention requires troops 
to enforce it, and must endure, how are the troops to be 
withdrawn? Ten years ago the Emperor, had he meant war, 


would have uttered a few words which would have set all 
Europe arming, or had he meant peace, would, with two 
lines, have sent up all funds ; but he would not have delivered 
an enigmatical speech, which every man will interpret accord- 





ing to his preconceived convictions. 
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It is true there is a drift in the Speech, particularly if it is {by turn to either. Any other man would; but then the claim 


yead by the light of the recent semi-official pamphlet, but that | 
drift is by no means reassuring. It means that the great Em- 
peror has abandoned the idea of interfering in Germany, 
Germany being too strong for him, and will do as he likes in | 
Italy, Italy being too weak to resist. Where is the hope of per- | 
manent pacification in a policy like that? It may soothe Ger- 
man susceptibilities, but Germany is not alone in the world. It 
certainly will not soothe France, which, besides being ashamed 
of striking the weak while yielding to the strong, is united 
in its jealousy of Germany, and by no means united in its 
reverence for the Temporal Power. The inhabitants of the 
cities will be twice as disposed for revolution if they think 
French soldiers are acting as gendarmes of the priesthood as if 
they were not, and though the peasants may be conciliated, both 
classes must be reasonably contented before France is at ease. 
The policy certainly will not quiet Italy, which is informed, 
indeed, that there is a “proximate” end to the occupation, 
but assured also that France will maintain the Convention, 
and which, when much weaker than at present, has, under 
similar provocation, repeatedly tried to let the Revolution 
loose. Italy in frenzy is a danger for Europe, and so is France 
uneasy, and neither Italian rage nor French uneasiness are 
in the least degree soothed by this speech. France, indeed, 
gets something. The Emperor gives up his pet Bill for the 
reorganization of the Army, which will be replaced by a 
“simple modification of the law of 1832,” intended to reduce 
the effective during peace and increase it in time of war, an 
excellent object, if only Frenchmen saw how it was to be 
accomplished. So would be the promise of carrying out the 
liberal proposals of January without surrendering any portion 
of “my power,”’ but then how are the two ideas to be recon- 
ciled? It is certainty that the nations are wanting, not vague talk, 
and especially certainty about financial requirements. Napoleon 
gives them none. Europe will not be tempted to disarm by 
his remarks either on Germany or Italy, or by a greater right 
of public meeting, or by the assurance that his new Bill will 
not strengthen the Army except in time of war. Who cares 
how strong it is made at any other time? Nor will financiers 
be much reassured by the admission that the French budget 
“ does not completely balance,” but that “the provisions of 
the finance laws will not be modified,” and that one “ may be 
allowed to foresee the period when a reduction of taxation 
may be taken into consideration.” Is that to-morrow or ten 
years hence, or after Utopia has been realized, or when? Is 
there to be a loan or not ‘—that is the point, and on that point 
the Speech is entirely silent. The Treasury wants to make 
its estimates balance, M. Magne is a loan minister, and the 
“distress of the agricultural classes” is to be relieved by | 
some “ great measure,’ which, as great measures are always 
expensive, is believed to include a loan,—is one coming or not? 
One word either way would have relieved the world, but the 
word is not spoken. France, with a debt not half that of | 
Great Britain, is rich enough to borrow more, if needful, but 
no prosperity can stand up under the suspense, the protracted | 
inability to calculate, which the Emperor’s Speech, instead of | 
removing, will intensify and continue. The Emperor seems 
to us to be losing his wonderful rapport with the latent | 
thought of France. There are a half-dozen definite questions | 
which are impeding commercial action, and the Emperor | 
gives an enigmatical reply to each of them. Is he going to | 
fight Germany? Yes, if the dignity or interest of France 
demand it. Is he going to occupy Rome? Yes, till an | 
International Act replaces the Convention. Is he about to | 
raise aloan? Hm! the expenditure and the income do not, 
quite balance. | 
We do not mean to say that there are no excuses to be | 
made for the Imperial reticence and hesitation. here are a 
hundred. Napoleon does not want to fight Germany, but | 
he does not know if France will stand his refusal of her 
challenge, so he promises peace subject to a limitation which 
includes every conceivable incident of the future. He is 
perplexed beyond measure by the struggle between Liberal | 
and Catholic France, France which can write and France , 
which can only vote; so he takes refuge from perplexity in an 
’ appeal to Europe. He knows the Opposition hate loans, and 
knows also that he must have money; so he says no word 
about a loan, but suggests that expenditure and income do, 
not balance. He believes his authority essential, yet fancies 











of the Emperor to his place is, that he is not as any other 
man. All we contend is, that ten years ago he would have 
seen which was the stronger, and obeyed that, instead of doing 
his best to obey neither; would have been clear, frank, and 
even peremptory, insteal of enigmatical and hesitating; 
would have led his people, instead of saying please do not 
run so fast. As it is, his subjects and Europe will believe 
that events are driving him, that he has lost his power of 
ruling them, that, in short, he is beginning in his self- 
imposed ré/e of earthly Providence to fail. His power, indeed, 
is still immense. He can plunge Europe into misery by 
declaring war on Prussia. He can break up Italy. He can 
support or crush the Temporal Power. He can do anything 
within France which he deems it expedient to do. But the 
wisdom which has used this grand authority, the cool saga- 
city, the clear purpose, the unfaltering nerve which have 
hitherto directed these immense powers, these seem to be 
about to fail. Europe is governed by a man, who either does 
not know what he wants, or does not think he can get what 
he wants, or wants something so difficult of attainment that 
he must conceal the want, each supposition being equally 
fatal to security and repose. If the past ever helps to explain 
the future, Napoleon wants a divided Germany, an Italy recon- 
ciled with the Pope, a France content, because arbiter through 
him of the world. Is he getting nearer, we ask all observant 
men, to any one of those three ends, or has he abandoned any 
one of them ?—and until one of those two results has been 
obtained, can peace be anything but an armed and most costly 


truce ? 


TRISH IMPRACTICABLES. 
HE envious and atrabilious Englishman who wrote,— 


“In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much,” 


laid down rather too generous a theory of trading morality. 
If he had spoken of politics his reasoning would have been 
fairer, for politics are strictly an arrangement of “give and 
take.” Relations of alliance or united action cannot subsist 
between political parties, or sections of parties, except through 
the medium of mutual concessions and modifications of policy. 
It is at this point that the great difficulty for Liberals in 
dealing with Ireland arises. Irishmen will work well enough 
in harness with Englishmen as long as the object is one valued 
in Ireland, but they have no idea of repaying the help that 
Liberals give them or desire to give them by yielding to the 
will of the mass of the party. Some question comes up that 
touches the vanity or interest of Catholic sacerdotalism, and 
the word is given, and straightway the Catholic Irish kick over 
the traces, and the alliance of English Liberalism with Ireland 
is rent asunder. The landlords of England and Ireland, the 
Tories of all classes, have no doubt been triumphant till 
quite recently over the attacks made in the House of 
Commons on the Irish land system, and Parliament itself may 
fairly be charged with obstructiveness on this and on kindred 
subjects, but after all has been said, a great part of the blame of 
having hindered the settlement of the land question lies at the 
door of Irish politicians themselves. That ridiculous and 
mischievous policy—if it deserve the name—of “ Indepen- 
dent Opposition” was strictly an attempt to extort, as it were 
by violence, concessions from either side of the House in turn, 
without giving loyal support to one or the other. The thing 
collapsed as soon as it was fairly tested, leaving only this con- 
sequence,—that down to the death of Lord Palmerston no 
English statesman seriously bid for the Irish vote, from a 
conviction that it could not be depended on at any political 
crisis. 

When the Liberal party was gathered together under Mr. 
Gladstone’s banner, the dominant conscientiousness of the 
Liberal leader gave promise to Ireland that, without resort to 
political bargaining, the Reforms in Church and State called 
for by Irish opinion would be conceded. For the present, 
then, in the absence of any signs of yielding in the Tory 
camp, the Irish popular members are staunchly Liberals. 
They voted, with half-a-dozen insignificant exceptions, as 
steadily as even Mr. Bright could have desired, with Mr. 
Gladstone all through the Sessions of 1866 and 1867. But 
how long will this alliance endure? We fear it will prove 





France wishes for liberty; so takes refuge in vague gene-| but shortlived; we regret it deeply; we heartily wish it 
ralizations about his power and his proposals of January last.| were otherwise; but we do not think that any one who 
Two sets of impulses are pressing on him heavily in each has carefully watched the currents of Irish opinion will 
department of his action, and we do not wonder that he yields, deny that the union between Liberals here and the Irish 
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Ultra party is just now seriously endangered. It will 
last, we believe, until English Liberalism speaks out—or, 
may we say, in sight of a Reformed Parliament, acts ?—on the 
questions at issue between the Papacy and the Revolution. 
So long it may live, no longer; unless, indeed, before 
English Liberals grow strong enough and courageous enough 
to do what we have said, one of two possibilities, or both to- 
gether, have come to pass,—unless the Pope, expelled from 
Rome, finds it expedient or necessary to settle his relations 
with England by a Concordat, or unless the execution of the 
Manchester Fenians raise so violent, unreasoning a hate of 
Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues in Ireland as to render any 
compromise between the Irish popular party and Toryism 
impossible. Neither of these contingencies can be regarded 
as improbable, and the presumption is in favour, at all events, 
of the latter. But supposing neither of these things to occur, 
supposing the Roman question to remain open, supposing the 
Tories able and willing to ally themselves against Liberalism 
with the Ultramontanes, can there be the slightest doubt that 
the ties which now bind the Irish Catholics to Mr. Gladstone 
and his party will be very speedily broken ? 

The language of the newspapers and speakers that repre- 
sont Irish Catholic feeling admits of no dubious interpreta- 
tion on this head. On yesterday week a large meeting was held 
in the Catholic Pro-Cathedral of Dublin, over which Cardinal 
Cullen presided. Among the speakers were two or three 
politicians whose names are known in England. Mr. Monsell 
and Mr. Serjeant Barry both represent Irish Liberal constitu- 
encies, and have held office under Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lane 
Joynt, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Sir John Gray, M.P. for 
Kilkenny, and Mr. Kennedy, M.P. for Louth, are all three 
Protestants; the rest of the speakers were, of course, 
‘Catholics. We should think that the object of a meeting to 
express sympathy with the Pope and to denounce the enter- 
prise of the Garibaldians was hardly one that would have 
easily commanded the support of men not Catholics by creed, 
and professing the extremest type of Liberalism in politics. 
But though not Catholics by creed, Sir John Gray and Mr. 
Kennedy represent Catholic constituencies, and Mr. Lane 
Joynt, if rumour may be trusted, aspires to represent a very 
important one. And for this not very creditable reason we find 
a man who calls himself a Protestant, and would repudiate 
the name of a Conservative, proposing such a resolution as 
the Lord Mayor urged upon the meeting :—* That we heartily 
sympathize with the reigning Pontiff in his present trials, and 
hereby proclaim our abhorrence of the unjust and wicked 
attacks which have of late years been made on his temporal 
sovereignty.” Sir John Gray went further, and sub- 
limely ignoring the performances of the Chassepdts and 
the Polhts Brigade, claimed “all honour for the few 
devoted bands of Pontifical troops who had lately driven 
back the invaders.” ‘Their prowess,” he said, “had 
been inspired by the knowledge that they were fighting for a 
paternal Government, 
back their assailants to death and destruction.” Mr. Serjeant | 
Barry, lately one of the Law officers of the Liberal Govern- | 
ment in Ireland, “‘ denounced,” we are told, 
crazy, bombastic, fanatical pirate and buccaneer;” and the 
other speakers and resolutions corresponded to the tone of 
these. Mr. Maguire’s harangue in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday was but a mild echo of the Dublin demonstration. 
Yet he was sufliciently emphatic, and there was one point in | 
his speech which had a peculiar significance. 

It is far from our purpose to blame the Catholics of Ire- | 
land for giving expression to their beliefs; the only thing | 
strictly blamable in the proceedings of Cardinal Cullen’s was 
the gross misrepresentation of facts which every one of the | 
speakers indulged in. It was mean and silly to brand the 
Garibaldians as cowards, and it was inexpressibly absurd to do 
so at the very moment when the Pontifical troops (putting | 
the French out of the question altogether) were bespattered | 
with the most fulsome praise. But though Catholics 
may be excused for their exultation and their hopes, can 
we account on any creditable hypothesis for the conduct 
of the self-styled Protestant Liberals, whose Liberalism | 
and Protestantism seem to be equally at the mercy of 
Cardinal Cullen ? 
the Catholic Liberals of Ireland to hold their own views | 
on foreign policy, if they would only let Liberal Englishmen | 
enjoy a like freedom of opinion and action. This, however, 
is just what Dr. Cullen cannot endure. If Mr. Gladstone | 


” 


votes for a remonstrance against French intervention, to take 
a possible, we fear not a probable, case, no one will expect 


and they had consequently thrown | 


“ Garibaldi as a / 


And we could be well satisfied to allow | 





an Irish Catholic Member to follow him on that particular 
point. This is agreed. But why should such a member 
refuse on general home policy to hold to the Liberal leader? 
If his Liberalism is real and hearty, he will not refuse, even 
though England should intervene to prevent Napoleon from 
bolstering up the Popedom. If his Liberalism is only self. 
seeking, he will obey Dr. Cullen’s mandate, and do his best to 
discomfit his former friends. As yet, English Liberals have 
had no chance of pronouncing formally on one side or the 
other in this Italian conflict, but no one doubts how the 
current of opinion runs. No one doubts that every 
honest Liberal heart in England felt a pang when 
the news of Garibaldi’s defeat came, and thrilled with 
indignation when it was known that the power of 
the great military despotism had been used to crush him. 
Cardinal Cullen and all his followers understand this, and 
fret under the knowledge, and think that they can coerce the 
Liberal party into neutrality by menaces of defection. Hence, 
at the meeting in Dublin, one of the main points urged by 
all the speakers, from the Cardinal downwards, was that 
Catholic Ireland was “insulted” and aggrieved by the con- 
duct of English writers and speakers. Mr. Monsell, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade in Lord Russell’s Adminis- 
tration, moved this resolution :—‘ That in the name of justice 
and social order, we record our solemn protest against the 
calumnious attacks to which the Government of the Holy See 
is day by day subject by the anti-Catholic Press and various 
Associations of the United Kingdom; and against the open 
support given by them to the revolutionary societies of Italy.” 
And Mr. Maguire, in Wednesday’s debate on the Address, 
remarked very significantly that “The English Government 
—not the present Government—were answerable for much of 
the trouble by which the Sovereign Pontiff had been afflicted.” 
This allusion to the action of Lord Russell’s Cabinet in 1847 
and 1848 must have been most grateful to Mr. Disraeli, for if 
it means anything, and taken in connection with what has 
been said and done in Dublin we think it was not a random 
observation, it means a threat to Liberals to keep their 
Liberalism under control. If neither of the contingencies we 
have before pointed out should occur, it is to be feared that 
the split between the Irish Members and the mass of the 
party can hardly be averted. Liberals cannot consent—even 
at the price of conciliating Ireland, were that possible—to 
square their foreign policy by Dr. Cullen. Nothing less than 
this, apparently, will buy the support of the Irish Catholics. 





GOVERNMENT AND THE TELEGRAPHS. 


HE Tory Government is apparently about to do a very wise 
and a very large thing, in doing which they will, unless we 

are greatly mistaken, have the cordial support of Mr. Glad- 
stone, the originator of the design. According to the Observer, 
a Bill, drafted some time since, is to be introduced this session 
giving the Postmaster-General power to purchase, work, and 
| extend all Telegraphs in Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
| Seudamore, moreover, has been directed to make the arrange- 
ments with the Companies and to organize the new Depart- 
' ment, which will be arranged upon the theory of equal justice 
to all divisions and sections of divisions in the kingdom, and 
| will make the attempt to introduce a uniform system of charge 
| independent of distance, and based, we hope, upon the clear, 
intelligible, and just tariff of a penny, a halfpenny, or a farthing 

| per word, without useless complications as to length of message, 
| inclusion or exclusion of address, or anything else. The choice 
of an agent is of itself a most significant | fact. We know 
' nothing ‘of Mr. Scudamore, but we have noticed for some years 
past that whenever Government intends to construct anything, 
| to step out of the routine of sweeping paths clear, a notice has 
‘appeared that Mr. Scudamore is engaged in the matter, and 
the ultimate scheme comes out large, simple, and efficient. 
Nothing so big in principle as the State Bank system has ever 
been constructed in our time, and, if we are not mistaken, that 
scheme, which made the nation the banker of the poor, was due 
in all but conception to Mr. Scudamore. However that may 
| be, it seems clear that the Government has resolved upon a 
really great measure of internal improvement,—a measure 
which, as we have consistently argued, will triple the benefi- 
| cial influence of the Post Office, ‘and we only regret that its 
‘final adoption will not be left to the Householder Parliament. 
| It would be a good test of the capacity of that new Sovereign 
to understand his age. It would compel him to decide once 
| for all whether he intends to tread the old and weary path of 
| mere destruction, or, to put it more fairly, of mere cleansing, 
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or so to organize the nation that no crumbs or fragments of | 
its aggregate power should be uselessly thrown away. The 
absorption of the Telegraphs is a test question for Liberal 
statesmen. There is no need to abuse the existing Companies, 
which have, on the whole, and with one marked exception,— 
their failure to provide sufficient facilities of delivery—done 
their duty as well as the claims of their shareholders would 
allow, but it is certain that they have not the power to make 
telegraphic communication a national or universal benefit. 
They cannot honestly carry it where it does not pay, and the 
districts in which it does not pay are the districts which want 
it most. Caithness, for instance, loses thousands a year in 
the value of its herring “ take” for want uf a telegraph, which, 
as the Companies think, would cost them some fraction of their 
dividend. The case is the same in parts of Wales, and, indeed, 
in all districts which lead nowhere and contain no great 
centres of population. They, overweighted already by their 
seclusion, are left without the one instrument to which dis- 
tance is no barrier, which can cross fifty miles of moor or 
morass as quickly as five miles of granite road or iron rails. 
Nor can the Companies reach the masses of the people. 
Unable to stretch their lines everywhere, they are equally un- 
able to make the great experiment of reaching all classes, by 
the reduction of their rates to a uniform figure within the 
reach of every man who is in earnest about his message. A | 
shilling does not seem much, but unless the receiver of the mes- 
sage lives within a certain distance of the station delivery costs 
him three times the charge, and quick delivery, that is, delivery 
on horseback, sometimes six or seven times as much. The) 
writer himself sent a message into North Essex some time back, 
the charge for which was under half-a-crown, while the cost of 
delivery was 19s. Nothing short of the universal extension of the | 
telegraph till a message can be transmitted to every post- 
office will extinguish this evil, and even then the increase of 
stations must be accompanied with such a reduction of fares 
as will tempt the masses to try the “lightning post.” It is 
impossible wholly to destroy the advantage of wealth in such 
matters, but the telegraph will remain of little use till every 
householder can, by walking a mile, send a short message to 
any part of the United Kingdom, for, say, sixpence. The difli- 
culty of supplying wires sufficient for such a business is 
merely part of the same inconvenience. Our Companies are, 
to be sure, timid, the writer having counted at Vienna 
upwards of seventy wires upon the same poles; but if they 
were not, they could not, burdened as they are by high rates, 
by expensive servants, and by the demand for immediate 
dividends, supply facilities so great. It is only the State, 
which will pay little or no office rent, which will need but 
one supervising authority, which will obtain female signallers 
at marvellously low rates, and which will appeal to the entire 
people that can undertake the experiment. Of its ultimate suc- 
cess, if the stations are everywhere, the rates low and uniform, 
and deliveries swift, we cannot entertain a doubt. We may have 
to invest a million or two at first, but within three years 
England will have grown perceptibly smaller, all business will 
be accelerated, all districts feel that they are in instant and 
close relation to all others, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will be able to announce a future and definite prospect 
of a new relief to the taxation of the country. So believing, 
we are not sorry that the Act contemplates the voluntary and 
not the compulsory transfer of the lines. That course will 
make their purchase a little more expensive, it may be, though 
juries are not much to be trusted; but it avoids the need- 
less irritation of a great interest and a future hostility of 
criticism which is above all things dangerous, because it will | 
compel the Department to seek for pecuniary, before it has 
secured national, results. Once established for three years, it 
will be as easy to abolish the State Post as the State Telegraph. 
The purchase of the Telegraphs is, however, a mere matter 
of detail, compared with the change of tone which a parlia- | 
mentary assent to that purchase will reveal. Twenty-five | 
years ago any such proposition would have been scouted as | 
preposterous. The middle class had accustomed itself to 
believe that its individual members could do anything, but 
that its total representation could do nothing ; that a Board of 
Directors was always wiser than a Cabinet, a Company less 
wasteful than a Department, a Chairman stronger than a great 
official. The success of the Post Office, of the new Police—the 
most successful experiment ever tried, which has never received 
a tenth of the credit it deserves—of special departments like 
the Royal Artillery, taught it nothing, and it went on lauding 
itself and “ individual enterprise,” till thoughtful men grew sick 
of the very words. The illusion cost the country, in one de- 








'that Mr. Scudamore’s mission tends. 


partment of effort alone, some two hundred millions sterling, 
and it is now nearly cured. The middle class knows that it 
has mismanaged the Railway system, its greatest enterprise, as 
completely as the silliest government could have done, far 
worse, for example, than the Government of Switzerland has 
done, and is beginning to doubt whether the nation is the 
feeblest of all Companies. At the same time, the old dread 
of the State is decaying as men become convinced that the 
State is but themselves well organized, and we do not de- 
spair yet of seeing the counter theory, that ‘no monopoly can 
be worked for the national benefit except through the nation,” 
openly acknowledged by English statesmen, and the further 
proposition, that ‘the weakness of individuals ought to be 
supplemented by the strength of all,” receive what it has 
never had yet, a fair discussion. If those great changes ever 
occur, and the tendency of events is in that direction, we 
shall yet see the State owning and manaying all railways, 
pauperism attacked through the application uader State 
guarantees of the principle of insurance, the poorer cities, 
like East London, assisted out of State revenue, compulsory 
education, compulsory hygiene, a State trustee whom testators 
may at their discretion employ, and a guardianship for the 
orphans of the poor, which the State now provides for 
the orphans of the rich. Not one of these things of 
course will come immediately, many of them may not come 
for years; but every great step we take is in that direction, 
and if the new electorate will but see, as it may be made to 
see, that acts like the purchase of the Telegraphs are in its 
own direct interest—that the rich can protect themselves, but 
only the State can be trusted to secure fair advantages to the 
poor—the march will speedily become swift. If we are to 
have democracy, let it at least be constructive, and it is 
towards constructive democracy, the use of the organized 
power of all to secure increased comfort and faculties to all, 
The destructive work 
is nearly done, and the first duty of Liberals is now to see 
that every man in the nation has, as far as organization can 
secure it, a fair chance, some education, some possibility of a 
civilized dwelling, some share in the benefits of the national 
growth in scientific knowledge, some part in the vast race of 
English careers. Civilization has not given a Dorsetshire 
labourer much except lucifer-matches and the penny post; 
suppose, as its next step, it gives the power of swift travel, 
first, for his thoughts, and afterwards for himself? Tell a 
Wick fisherman that he can telegraph to his salesman at 
Aberdeen and Leith for threepence, and reach either place 
for a farthing a mile, and he will at last feel that the State 
means to him something besides police and judges, that it 
can aid as well as restrain, lift as well as level. 





LEICESTER SQUARE. 


ONDONERS will naturally be dissatisfied with the law 
which allows Leicester Square to remain in its present 
state, an eyesore to all who pass it, a disgrace to the neigh- 
bourhood. The Metropolitan Board of Works was naturally 
desirous of taking away this reproach, and of converting a public 
nuisance into a public garden. Unfortunately the law which 
forbade so good a work is the law under which all the property 
in the kingdom is held and is kept sacred, and the Metro- 
politan Board, instead of buying Leicester Square, endeavoured 
to suspend this law for Leicester Square alone, and to force 
one man to surrender his property for the good of the com- 
munity. We are not extravagant believers in the sanctity of 
property. We have more than once uttered sentiments which 
seem to strike at the roots of the existing English theories. 
But we never counselled one law for the many and another 
for the few, or said that it would be robbery to deprive share- 
holders of a monopoly of 10 per cent., while it is ‘a principle 
of somewhat perilous latitude” that a freeholder should have 
the possession of his own freehold. If one piece of land is to 
be taken without compensation for the benetit of the public, let 
all lands be equally liable. If it is to be the duty of one land- 
owner to keep his land in a certain state for the benefit of the 
public, let all landowners be placed under the same obligation. 
We should not be the first to object to such a measure. But 
we do not think it would be accepted by some noble Lords who 
promoted the “Gardens in Towns’ Protection Act,” or by the 
paper which declares that the proprietary rights of the owner 
of Leicester Square are difficulties of a technical nature. 
The history of the case which was decided last week is 
rather complicated, but there is no need to add iisrepresen- 
tation to the existing difliculties. It seems that before the 
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seventeenth century the piece of ground now called Leicester 
Square was an open field, known as the Lammas Land of the 
parish of St. Martin’s, that is, land on which the inhabitants 
of the parish had a right to turn their cattle at Lammastime, 
after the crops were removed. Before 1677 the Earls of 
Leicester paid a yearly sum to the parish for the use of this 
land. But when we next hear of the space which is now 
occupied by the Square, that is in 1788, it is “ enclosed with 
iron railings, and kept and used as a garden or pleasure- 
ground.” By that time it and the houses round it had come 
into the possession of two coparceners. The Earldom of 
Leicester became extinct about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and the estate descended to two daughters of a 
younger branch of the House, whose married names were 
respectively Sherard and Perry. The Sherard half of the 
estate passed to the Tulks, and on the death of Mrs. Perry a 
compulsory partition was made by the Court of Chancery. 
This partition was commenced in the year 1786, and was 
completed in 1791. Under it the representatives of Mrs. 
Perry received six houses on the north side of the Square, and 
a sum of 300/. for equality of partition. The Tulks had the 
houses on the other sides and the Square itself, which, accord- 
ing to the decree of the Court of Chancery, they were “for 
ever afterwards at their own sole and proper costs and charges 
to keep and maintain in sufficient and proper repair as a 
square, garden, or pleasure-ground, in like manner as the same 
then was.’”’ No such covenant, however, on the part of the Tulks 
was contained in the mutual conveyances executed by the parties 
under the direction of the Court, and even if there had been 
such a covenant, it is needless to say that the Perrys might 
have released the Tulks, and would now be presumed by law 
to have released the Tulks, from its obligation. The only 
covenants made before the date of the partition which could 
in equity bind the Tulks to keep up the Square for the benefit 
of any of the inhabitants, were those contained in leases 
granted by the original coparceners. But the last of these 
leases expired in 1847, and while they pledged the lessees to 
pay small yearly rents ‘ towards the expense of keeping up the 
garden in the middle of the Square, and of lighting and water- 
ing the streets lying in the neighbourhood,”’ the lessors were 
merely pledged to apply the rents thus received to those pur- 
poses. None of the leases gave the inhabitants the right of 
using the garden. They were to pay towards keeping it up, 
and the money was to be spent on the object for which they 
paid it. It is thus wholly untrue to say that the lessees of the 
surrounding houses were to pay “ certain sums by way of rent 
for the enjoyment ” of the Square. It is equally untrue that 
in 1848, when an injunction was obtained against building on 
Leicester Square, the garden “ was directed to be maintained 
as an ornamental ground for the benefit of persons occupying 
the surrounding houses.” We must, however, resume the 
history of the Square. 

The first Tulk had devised his half of the Leicester Estate 
to his sons in tail male, and as the eldest son died without 
issue the second succeeded. This second son was the father of 
the present plaintiff. He resettled the estate in 1807, when his 
eldest son took the Square, and covenanted with his father (his 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns) that he would 
keep it as a garden. The father dying, left all his other 
estates to his second wife. The second wife left them to her 
children, of whom the present plaintiff is the eldest, and is 
therefore covenantee of that covenant of which the eldest son 
by the first marriage was the covenantor. From him the 
square passed through several hands, a like covenant being 
enforced in each case, either by the seller or the Court of 
Chancery, at the instance of the original covenantor. The 
last purchaser was Wyld, of the Great Globe, and Wyld, on con- 
dition of not being disturbed for ten years, agreed to sell at 
the end of that time half the Square to the children of the 
first marriage, and half to those of the second marriage. Thus 
the Square is at present held by two tenants in common, each 
of them reciprocally covenantor and covenantee under the 
second partition. By this covenant it is stipulated that the 
inhabitants of Leicester Square who are tenants of the Tulks 
may have, “on payment of a reasonable rent for the same, 
keys (at their own expense) and the privilege of admission 
therewith annually, at any time or times, into the Square, 
garden, or pleasure-ground.” And such of the inhabitants as 
chose to apply for keys and to pay a rent for them had the 
use of the garden. But whether they could insist on having 


keys and using the garden, or the privilege of annual admis- 
sion could be revoked at the end of any year, is a very dif- 
ferent question. 


It is true that the covenantee and his heirs 





could enforce the covenant against the covenantor and his heirs, 
But they could also waive it, they could release it, and it 
would merge by the same person becoming covenantor and 


covenantee. There is a legal difference between the same 
person and two tenants in common, but under such cireum. 
stances it is not a practical difference. It affords a noble 
field for equitable discussions, and the citation of leading 
cases. There may be some chance of bringing a case within 
an unintelligible Act if the case itself can be made equally 
unintelligible. But it is clear that no one has agreed in any 
way with the inhabitants of Leicester Square that the Square 
shall be kept as a garden, and without some implied agree. 
ment of the kind, neither law nor equity can interfere for the 
good of the inhabitants. 

Hitherto law has been invoked in vain. Althougha special 
Act of Parliament was passed to cbtain possession of Leicester 
Square—as was admitted in open Court by the counsel for the 
Metropolitan Board—the Court of Queen’s Bench decided that 
the Act was inapplicable. We must do the Metropolitan 
Board the justice to allow that it did not promote the Act, 
but it has adopted it, and has threatened by the mouth of 
Mr. Tite, that if it is beaten in the present case it will bring 
in a Bill which shall be more effectual. Mr. Tite complained 
that the Gardens in Towns’ Act was encumbered with such a 
mass of restrictive clauses and provisos as greatly to impair 
its usefulness. This means that an Act which was aimed 
against one man was not allowed to deprive that man by a 
side wind of the benefit of the laws of England. No wonder 
the Act was entangled. If it had been put in simple language, 
it would have startled the whole nation. The interpretation 
which the Metropolitan Board attempts to put on it is that 
if in any city an owner has once allowed persons to walk in his 
grounds on payment of a fee for admission, the public may 
either insist on his keeping up those grounds in the state they 
desire, or may turn him out and take possession. Mr. Mellish 
argued that when the Legislature talked of land being set 
apart for the public, it must have known that land could not 
be set apart for the public, and therefore no Act of dedication 
need be proved before the Act could be put in operation. It 
is true that there is only one means of setting land apart 
for any given use, and that consists in vesting it in 
trustees, commissioners, or some other body. It is also 
true that the Act includes those cases where land has 
not been vested in trustees, commissioners, or any other 
body. But to say, “Where land has been set apart 
or has not been set apart, the Board of Works may take 
charge of it,” is either nonsense, or gives the Board a right to 
possess itself of land generally. The latter alternative is re- 
pugnant to the whole body of English law. The former is 
neither improbable nor unusual. We do not wonder at the 
Queen’s Bench having taken refuge in so simple a solution. 
Yet it is clear that the intention of the Act was very different. 
We have seen that the setting apart is to mean nothing. The 
clause goes on to say that if the owner of an enclosed garden 
holds it subject to any condition or reservation for keeping the 
same as and for a garden or pleasure-ground, or that the 
same shall not be built on, the Board may vest the same in a 
committee of the inhabitants. This would equally give the 
Board a control over any private piece of ground which 
happened to be a garden, and which the owner had agreed 
not to build upon. He might have made such an agreement 
with his next-door neighbour. The neighbour has good 
reasons for not releasing him, in order that his own view may 
not be spoilt or his light obstructed. But if the Board of 
Works is to say, “This ground belongs to the inhabitants 
because it is an enclosed garden in a public place, and you 
have agreed not to build on it,” there is no limit to the power 
which can be set in motion by Ahabs in private life. 

And what, after all, is the need of entrusting such power to 
the Metropolitan Board? Any persons who had a right to the 
enjoyment of Leicester Square could have enforced it before 
the Act passed, in the way that Charles Augustus Tulk en- 
forced his right against one of the subsequent purchasers, 
or in the way that all the Tulks together enforced their 
rights against Wyld. If the inhabitants of the Square 
had a right in equity, the Court of Chancery would have 
given them relief. If they had no right either at law or in 
equity before the Act, it is difficult to see how any Act could 
help them. The Zimes talks of a century’s unbroken usage, 
and of the proprietor of Leicester Square neglecting his duty. 
We should be glad to know how a usage which is renewed 
yearly, and is based on express licence, can be unbroken. 
We should be glad to know how a man can be said to neglect 
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a duty which is not imposed upon him. There is a plain 
and easy method of putting an end to the nuisance and 
scandal of a grass-grown wilderness in the heart of London, 
and of setting Leicestér Square apart for the public. Pro- 
bably it has never occurred to the Board of Works that it has 
the “power of taking lands by compulsory purchase, and 
referring the price to arbitration. It is, of course, inglorious 
to have to pay for anything which you would like, and have 
tried to get for nothing. But so long as property has its 
rights we fear that we may covet our neighbour's house in 
yain, and perhaps if there were no laws, and we were strong 
enough to take it, there might be others who would prove 
still stronger. 








BREAKS OF SYMPATHY. 

RITING a few weeks ago on the probable moral future, we 
W remarked on the growing power of the new force, which, 
though called by various names, is really Sympathy. ‘There is no 
doubt either of the existence or of the effectiveness of this new 
agent, which if it obtained the hold it might have over mankind 
would extinguish crime, pauperism, and idlenesstogether; but there 
is as yet extraordinary diitculty in relying on it. ‘There are limits 
to its action, breaks and eccentricities in its development, which 
as yet utterly puzzle psychologists, and reduce philanthropic states- 
men, who of all men are most thwarted by them, almost to despair. 
There is scarcely any one, to begin with, however beautiful the 
main elements of his character, in whom sympathy is, so to speak, 
perfectly round, who can sympathize with all persons or things in 
contact with him, or even with all forms of human misery, ‘There 
are men gentle and compassionate towards all kinds of physical 
suffering who are almost cruel in their regard to mental weakness, 
who, to use familiar illustrations, can never quite banish a sense 
of something comic in madness, or regard fear as anything but a 
vice, or entertain any feeling except scorn for indecision of cha- 
racter. Such men very rarely feel anything but distaste and 
annoyance at contact with hypochondriasis, or the slighter forms 
of monomania and delusion. Sometimes the break in the sympathy 
becomes an eccentricity, as in many women, who can ‘ put up,” as 
they say, with any form of evil except drunkenness, and tolerate 
any weakness except devotion to a habit like smoking; or clergy- 
men who sympathize with everything except doubt ; or men other- 
wise benevolent in the extreme who feel the very springs of bene- 
volence dry up in them at the first display of insolence. In such 
cases sympathy is probably not dead, but overcome by a moral, or it 
may be an instinctive, repulsion stronger than the sympathy; but 
this hypothesis will not explain the break which is often produced 
by mere mental and physical difference of condition. It is 
the commonest thing to find men eminently sympathetic 
who have a loathing for ignorance, who would not listen 
to St. Paul, if St. Paul dropped his “h’s,” in whom the 
agnorance of most women on certain subjects, as, for example, 
politics, excites a suppressed rage. ‘To them vulgarity is a 
moral evil, and they not only cannot feel with its victims, 
but they have not the power of feeling for them. ‘To them, 
Harabellar's broken heart is ludicrous or absurd. ‘The inter- 
ruption from purely external differences is still more common. ‘The 
extreme difliculty white men feel in sympathizing with the suffer- 
ings of dark-skinned persons is a fact, explain it how we like, 
aud a fact with countless facets. Duriug the bestowal of prizes 
on Wednesday, to the successful competitors in the Oxford 
Middle-Class Examinations, a negro advanced to receive one, and 
the entire body of spectators, obeying a noble instinct, cheered ; 
bat that sudden emotion is not, by any means, the permanent 
condition of the Auglo-Saxon mind. We have known men feel 
for Chinese, who are nearly white, what they could not feel for 
Bengalees, who are copper-coloured. There are hundreds of 
Americans who would wake into a passion of sympathy at the 
sight of a white man’s suffering, but who feel nothing 
wheu a quadroon is flogged; thousands of Englishmen, other- 
wise benevolent, whose sympathy stops short at the animal 
kingdom. ‘They cannot care when a dog is writhing with pain, 
aud if they detest cruelty, detest it because it brutalizes men, 
not because it hurts animals. ‘There are whole races, otherwise 
very sympathetic, such as the Tuscans, who seem to have a hole 
in their brains about animals, who cannot see why plucking a live 
rat in pieces indicates utter baseness of disposition. You would 
pluck a leaf, they say, or a rose, which is to them quite as much 
alive. ‘There are men otherwise benevolent who cannot under- 
stand the feeling which prohibits torture to criminals; and men, 
equally good, who have a mental inability to feel for the great. 





The remarkable draughtsman who sometimes misuses his unique 
power in the Zmahawk probably sympathizes acutely with some 
forms of misery—seems, for instance, to have a horror of capital 
punishment—yet he evidently did not see the cruelty involved 
in the picture of the Buonaparte dynasty, the father 
watching his son slide into the open coffin. The ‘Terrorists 
were mad with pity for the poor,—but the Dauphin, what 
mattered his ulcers? We have twice known in life two men of 
whose intense philanthropy we could not doubt, who regarded 
educated poverty as baseness, as something evil, who, from some 
curious lesion in this side of their brains could not bring themselves 
to sympathize with the struggles or the sufferings of the poor 
unless the poor were handicraftsmen, but actively disliked people 
for their poorness; and we fancy that particular break in the 
mental chain is far from uncommon. The ‘islike so often shown 
towards poor relations is not always, we suspect, the result of a 
dread of their demands, but an actual failure of sympathy, such 
as hundreds feel towards those who tumble or are thrown, how- 
ever serious the hurt. Men otherwise of the keenest feelings are 
conscious of a slight contempt and dislike for the sick, a form of 
want of sympathy which has often the most eccentric ramifica- 
tions. There is scarcely a doctor in the kingdom who would not 
acknowledge that in some section or other of his province his 
sympathies were arrested, that he had a sense of disliking some 
one forim of disease or pain, just as the majority of persons 
who do not feel sea-sickness slightly dislike or despise those 
who do. That may be explained as physical disgust, but the 
feeling extends to cases in which that emotion is absent, a very 
large division of mankind, for example, some doctors included, 
being incapable of sympathizing with neuralgia in any of its 
hundred forms, or the form of brain disease called popularly 
nervousness, Almost all men sympathize with the blind, but not 
one in three with the deaf, though deafness frequently causes 
severe suffering, producing not only that sense of isolation from 
humanity which is one of the most frequent causes of suicide, 
but certain forms of terror of a very acute kind. ‘The treat- 
ment of the Wrens of the Curragh shows how dreadfully 
imperfect the sympathy of men is with women, which, again, 
is displayed in the social toleration for seduction, while great 
numbers of kindly women have a latent hatred of pecuniary 
crime, an inability to enter into that form of temptation which 
would make them most indiscreet legislators. ‘There are men in 
whom the faculty exerts itself, as we might a priori expect, only 
towards those they see, men kindly to the last degree to those 
around them, but able to inflict torture unmoved on all beyond 
that range. Kings almost invariably show that defect. This is 
natural, for the majority of men are little imaginative, but strange 
to say, there are men in whom contact kills sympathy, who are 
tyrants at home and philanthropists abroad, who will endure 
sacrifices to secure the justice to negroes or Italians which they 
do not give to their own dependents, who will be moved to 
suffocating emotion by the mental distress of a hero of fiction, 
and see a child of their own choke with grief without wincing. 
We are speaking of honest people who do not affect, aud who can, 
as the satirists have long since perceived, feel sympathy only for 
the abstract. 

We are not concerned just now with the causes of these failures, 
which it might not be diflicult to analyze, but with the fact, which 
in politics meets us at every turn. The root of our difficulty in 
governing Ireland is the break of sympathy between the English and 
Irish character, the positive inability of the average Englishman, 
and still more of the average Scotchman, to comprehend where the 
Irish shoe pinches, what is the suffering which makes men other- 
wise excellent rave, and foam, and commit crimes for an idea. 
We have known this break so complete as to kill sympathy with 
actual physical suffering, till people who are deeply moved, say, 
by Mary Barton, get bored to death with any one of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s tales. ‘The same defect is the root of our failures in philan- 
thropic legislation. One would think any doctor would sympa- 
thize with insanity ; but it requires infinite checks to secure 
decent treatment for the insane. ‘There are hundreds of 
women who, to make money, would starve children nearly 
to death, and our whole Poor Law system is vitiated by 
the same defect. ‘Take the frightful story told this week 
about a Southern Union by the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
imagine it to be, as we all know it might be, true, and the 
most surprising fact will be found to be this. Supposing it 
were true, why was the master so cruel? That a Union Master 
should steal would be natural, for badly paid men will take money, 
even from those they love ; that he should be despotic is consistent, 
for sympathy unfortunately does not arrest tyranny, witness the 
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grinding despotism on children sometimes practised in the kindliest 
houses. But that he should be cruel for no end, make blind men 
or dying men pick oakum, or deprive poor old people of news- 
papers, or drive grown girls naked under the pump in winter,—acts 
like these indicate a failure of sympathy between the poor and their 
nominal protector which might make reformers despair. ‘The same 
men would probably be kindly enough to hired labourers and their 
daughters; it is merely the difference of condition which operates 
as difference of colour is known to do. Unfortunately, this break 
is the commonest of all. Alone among the races of men—the 
Jews excepted—the English have established poor-relief as a 
State principle, yet it is certain that they among all men indivi- 
dually find it hardest to sympathize with paupers. Very kindly 
squires will sanction atrocious edicts about the Union, some Union 
doctors at least are as hard as steel, and it is a notorious fact that 
the lower officials, paupers themselves included, even when selected 
for their kindliness, display a steady tendency to harden towards 
those under their care till they become actual oppressors. It was 
not active cruelty which left the bedridden paupers in so many 
infirmaries without pillows, so much as carelessness—a failure to 
sympathize precisely analogous to that which allows the refusal 
of water to cattle and, we believe, to poultry in travelling, how- 
ever long the journey may be. Nobody wants to hurt either cows 
or paupers, or hens, but they are hurt; and whole systems, otherwise 
well organized, break down. Whether this defect will ever be 
cured is doubtful, for it is by no means infrequent in the highly 
educated, and till it is there is no remedy but incessant supervision, 
attended by great expense, and in itself merely wasteful. All 
supervision intended merely to make other persons do their duty 
is in itself waste, and, in the case of the workhouses, is waste which 
the existence of sympathy on the part of the officials would render 
needless. At present it is indispensable. 





THE FENIAN DREAMERS. 


ost these pages are in most of our readers’ hands an event 

will have occurred at Manchester the most painful that has 
happened for years in the political history of England. What- 
ever view is taken of the true duty of the Government in the 
matter of the Fenian convicts,—and we wish to express our complete 
conviction that the Government have discharged their most pain- 
ful duty under a sincere and overwhelming sense of moral obliga- 
tion,—there is scarcely one wise and thinking man in England 
who does not feel that the execution of these men, whether he 
thinks it necessary or not, sends through him a bitter personal pang 
of regret. The crowds who paraded Birmingham to taunt the Irish 
with the fate of their convict fellow-countrymen must have been, 
at best, as silly and ignorant as the wildest Fenians, with all the 
brutality of our lowest English nature as well, and should we have 
to execute some of them one day soon for outrages on the Irish 
similar to the recent outrage on the police at Manchester, we will 
do this much credit to the generosity of one of the most vin- 
dictive races in Europe, that we do not believe there would be any 
Irish procession of triumph over the executions. Bitterly resent- 
ful as they are, the Irish are almost incapable of the brutality of 
such a proceeding as that. But we may fairly look upon the 
Birmingham savagery as a sign of an utter degradation of opinion 
due to an ignorant as well as violent sectarian tradition. We 
doubt if throughout what may most properly be called the Eng- 
lish nation, there is any sentiment but that of sincere grief in con- 
nection with the miserable necessity of this execution. We are 
slaying to-day not robbers, or even in the common-place sense, 
murderers, but passionate dreamers, who have been led by the 
imaginative fury of their wild aspirations tc compass crimes of 
no common magnitude, and to give such an impulse to the spirit 
of utter anarchy in the country as it has scarcely received within 
the memory of living men. ‘ 

And the more thoroughly we enter into the true point of view 
of these men, the more we shall understand how utterly inconsistent 
it is with the least hope of preserving order or the mere outward 
attitude of respect for law, so long as we refuse to recognize the 
independence of Ireland. A paper in the new number of Tiusley’s 
Magazine, evidently written by a true Fenian, avows in the most 
explicit language the unalterable purpose of the Irish conspirators 
to follow their dream at any cost to English institutions and 
the peace of English society till their end be attained, and 
their sincere belief that it is practicable and attainable. ‘They 
are not even willing to wait till they have a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. Their notion appears to be that every rising 


tends to strengthen the feud between England and Ireland, to 
enhance the bitterness of those feelings which must ultimately end 
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in a divorce, and especially to win the sympathy of foreign nations 


for the Irish as a down-trodden and enslaved people, They 
regard these uprisings as legal protests put in to prevent adverse 
possession from establishing any claim on the allegiance of Irish. 
men,—as mere educations of the national patriotism for that grand 
rising which is to take place whenever England shall be involved 
in a foreign war, and the Irish are able to find a powerfal ally 
abroad. ‘They believe, says our Fenian /iticratewr, that if once a 
single great town in Ireland could be held for a week against the 
English power, and the news flashed to America, the sea would be 
covered by a fleet of privateers sailing under the revolutionary 
flag which would drive English commerce from the Atlantie, 
They believe that in this case men, money, and arms would flow 
into Ireland at every creek and bay, and that the Irish nation 
would soon be making a stand like that of the Hungarians against 
Austria. And could they once win their independence, they rely 
on France to preserve it against attack from England, and Eng- 
land to preserve it against attack from France. It is not good or 
just government that they are seeking, but Ireland for the Irish. 
They would prefer the worst Irish government that can be conceived, 
to the best English government that can be conceived. They do 
not deny that English government is, on the whole, now just 
and fair. ‘They make light of the supposed Irish Church griey- 
ance, and not very much even of the Irish land grievance. 
They recognize fully the vast improvement in our legislation 
and administration for Ireland. But they have inherited the 
feeling of simple hatred for the English foreigner, and they 
will not be governed by him, though he be the very essence of 
perfection, and though the Irish substitute were as rash, heed- 
less, and unjust, as gay, impulsive, person-respecting Irishmen 
usually are. ‘Till their dream come true there shall be no peace: 
for England. Conspiracies to seize arms, and fire arsenals, 
and rescue ‘ political’ prisoners shall succeed one another, in 
spite of even ignominious failure and defeat, till the great 
moment comes when England has an enemy of strength in whom 
the Irish can find an ally. 

Such is the dream ; and though in Englishmen it would be a very 
wicked one, though the crimeof deliberately initiating a chronic con- 
dition of anarchy,—for that is what it means,—in a great kingdom 
like ours, to continue up to a point of time as distant as the Greek 
Calends, seems to us precisely the greatest, as judyed by its conse- 
quences, which the human imagination can conceive,—we are quite- 
willing to admit that the Irish judge nothing by consequences, and 
that this deliberate purpose is consistent in their case with a chivalric, 
and even, in some respects, heroic tone of mind. But what does 
this view of the Fenian dream lead to, as regards our duty towards. 
the dreamers? Suppose a religious fanaticism overran the land 
with respect to the end of the world. Conceive that a popular 
preacher were to communicate a revelation that Christ would not 
return to judge the earth till his truest disciples had given proof 
of their faith by kindling a conflagration which, so soon as it ha@ 
destroyed a single town, was to spread by divine power to the 
whole earth, and that this revelation should infect a large number 
of thoroughly good people in every large town in England and 
Wales—we do not say Scotland, because it is tooimpossible to imagine 
that. How would it be essential for the English Administration 
to deal with such a fanaticism of incendiarism? Suppose fire 
after fire kindled first in one great city and then in another, and 
the incendiaries, instead of shrinking from the more moderate 
legal punishments, to glory in them. What could we do? The 
orderly people, the people who believe God to be the author of 
order, and not of confusion, must be protected somehow. It 
might be impossible not to admire the chivalry and heroism of 
these martyrs to a wild dream of religion, just as we may 
half admire the chivalry and heroism of these martyrs to @ 
wild dream of politics; but what, in the name of order-loving. 
people, could we do except put down such dreamers with the 
full strength and terror of the law,—as, whether guilty or not, 
the most dangerous assailants of the very existence of society 
which could be conceived? Can we treat political dreamers 
less severely than we should be forced to treat religious 
dreamers, if their dreams resulted in the same practical under- 
mining of the very existence of the State? ‘There is nothing 
much more extravagant in the dream that destroying a whole 
town by fire might be the signal for Christ to put an end to the 
world, than in the dream that the possession of an Irish town by 
Fenians for a single week would be the signal for the Americans. 
or French to put an end to our empire. If these dreamers would 
only wait for the beginning of the act which is to realize their 
dream, as fanatics on the subject of the destruction of this world 
usually do wait—and wait in vain—for the beginning of the des- 
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yearly farm of 300/. From this time we find the title “‘ Vice- 
afford to be friendly also. If they would but wait till the practi- | Comites” applied to the chief civic officers, who are sometimes 
cal conditions have come to pass which are necessary to render | two, sometimes three or more in number. London, says its 
their dream anything but a vision of the gate of ivory,—if they | earliest historian, William Fitz-Stephen, a monk who wrote in the 
would wait till a foreign force was on our shores, or a foreign | reign of Henry IL., like Rome, is divided into districts, or, as we 
fleet engaged with us at sea,—if they would put off their should call them, ‘‘ wards.” In place of consuls it has yearly 
insurrection till, instead of merely setting the example of | Vice-Comites. It has a senatorial rank and inferior magistrates. It 
a universal anarchy, they were rendered as plausible as the has its respective Courts for deliberative, demonstrative, and judi- 
Hungarian or Italian insurrections to which they compare it,— | cial causes. It has also the right of holding Comitia on fixed days. 
then we might afford to treat them as political traitors. | In the first year of Richard L. the citizens were confirmed in the right 


But if 
they will insist upon hastening the fire from heaven by pitching 
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truction which they prophesy, we could, not only let them alone, but 








| of electing annually two ‘‘ Bailiffs," who were the Sheriffs; and 
their lighted lucifer matches into all the combustible materials | soon, if not immediately afterwards, the office of ‘‘ Mayor” was 
they see upon earth, what can men who can’t endure to be per- | constituted, that officer being probably merely one of the Vice- 
petually extinguishing destructive fires do, but treat them precisely | Comites, separated for peculiar and superior functions. He held 
as they would treat the more guilty and common- place, but far less also originally the offices of ‘*‘ Chamberlain ” and ‘ Coroner.” 
dangerous, incendiaries of private malice ? Succeeding Kings confirmed to the citizens the right of electing 


‘The proof of any political right to disturb the order of society | their own Mayor and Sheriffs. The “ senatorial rank” of Fitz- 
lies in the political power. Without evidence of that, to strike at Stephen refers to the “ Aldermen,” who presided over each ward, 


existing orler is a wauton offence, which unsettles the very foun- | aud frequently gave their names to them. According to some 
copies of Fitz-Stephen’s description, the citizens of London alone 


were called ‘* Barons,” the inhabitants of other cities being called 
“ citizens.” ‘The compiler of one of the early City records, however, 
asserts that the title ‘* Baron ” was confined to the Aldermen, and 


dations of life without advancing a whit the prospects of those 
who propose a revolution. Let the dreamers who have no chance 
of success dream in peace, and no one will hurt them. Let those 





who have adequate power to wrench away the pillars of govern- 


the title is used in Edward II.’s reign for the higher classes of 


ment in the United Kingdom do so with as much success as the 
Italians, or Hungarians, or Southerners, and they shall be treated | the citizens. Leofstane, goldsmith, was Provost or Justiciary in 


with the respect due to adversaries who are, at leasl, not wanton, | the time of Henry I.; his grandson, Henry FitzAlwin or FitzAylwin, 
—who had a foundation for their hopes. But visionaries who can | draper, was the first Mayor of London, filling the office for more 
only unsettle everything, and not even begin to put anything | than twenty-four years. He lived in Candlewick Street, ‘ near 
in its place, are the most dangerous anarchs in existence. ‘They | London Stone.” Fitz-Stephen, who gives us the picture of Lon- 


bring brute force into fashion, stimulate every chaotic impulse of 
persons infinitely more wicked and vicious than themselves, and, 
in a word, dissolve all the mortar of society without having the 
force to overthrow its structure. 
tottering condition, for common and vicious criminals to destroy. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
XLV.—Lonvon :—MeEprevat PERiop. 

HE Metropolitan character of Lonpon seems to have had its 
origin in the important position which it occupied during 
the struggles with the Northmen in the times of Ethelred If. and 
Edmund Ironside. It was the great prize for which the latter 
Prince and Canute fought many a battle, and both the Saxon 
Princes made it, as we have seen, their frequent residence. In 
what part of the metropolis they resided we cannot certainly say ; 
much depends on the date assigned to the foundation of the 
monastic Church of St. Peter in the Island of Thorney, formed by a 
branch bend of the ‘Thames two miles from London. If we push back 
the origin of WrstTMINsTER, the monastery to the west (of Lon- 
don), to the early Saxon times, nothing would be more likely than 
than that the Princes resided within the monastic precincts, except 
when shut up by siege within the city walls. However this may 
be, Edward the Confessor, by rebuilding the monastic Church at 
Westminster, and making the spot the site of a Royal residence, 
greatly contributed to the increasing importance of the neighbour- 
ing City of London. Corvnations, Religious and Court festivals, 
Witenagemotes, and Great Councils of the Saxon and early Norman 
Princes began to be held here as often as at Winchester, and the 
superior wealth of the city on the ‘Thames, and its mercantile 
relations with the Continent, soon gave it an unmistakable 
advantage over the old capital of the West Saxons. 
Norman Conqueror evidently recognized the importance of | 
the city, for he appears not only to have strengthened or 
built the Tower on the east side, but to have built another 
castle on the west side, also near the banks of the river. ‘The 
only mention of property in London contained in Doomsday Book 
is that of a vineyard in Holborn belonging to the Crown, and | 
ten acres of land nigh Bishopsgate (the manor of Norton 

Folgate), belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. 
Perhaps the complete civic independence of London may have led 
to this omission on the part of the Royal Commissioners. In 
Saxon times the civic head of the City seems to have been styled | 





‘ 





Then they leave it in this its | 


The | 


| don in the reign of Henry IL., is an enthusiast for his native city. 
He styles it “* happy in its healthy air, in its Christian worship, 
in the strength of its fortifications, in its situation, in the houses 
| of its citizens, and in the chastity of its matrons. How joyous also 
is it in its recreations,” he exclaims, “and how it teems with 
noble men!” ‘The air, he says, is mild, but not relaxing. He 
mentions the Church of St. Paul as a fitting rival to the metro- 
politan Church of Canterbury, and adds that there are in London 
and the suburbs thirteen greater conventual churches, besides 126 
lesser parish edifices. ‘‘ On the east there is the Palace (Pala- 
tinus) ‘Tower, and on the west two other strong forts. ‘The city 
is girt on the north side with a wall high and great, with seven 
gates, and with turrets at intervals. On the south there have 
also been walls and towers, but the fishy Thames has broken down 
and washed them away. Higher up, westward, on the banks of 
the river, is the Royal Palace, an incomparable building, with a 
wall before it, and bulwarks, two miles from the city, and 
joined to it by a populous suburb. Everywhere, beyond the 
houses, stretch continuously the gardens of the citizens of the 
suburbs, planted with trees, spacious and fair. On the north side 
of the city are pasture grounds and pleasant open meadows, 
crossed by streams of water, on which the mill-wheels turn with 
a merry murmur. Close by is a vast forest, with woody glades, 
where wild beasts lurk, bucks and does, boars and wild bulls. 
Rich and fruitful, too, are the City cornfields. ‘There are also 
round the northern suburbs of London choice wells of sweet 
water, wholesome and clear, with their streams bubbling over the 
glittering pebbles. Of these Holy-Well, Clerken-Well, and St. 
Clement's Well are of the most note, and most in fashion, being 
most frequented by the scholars and the youth of the City, when 
they take their air abroad in summer evenings. We cannot here 
enter into the details of the life of old London with which Fitz- 
Stephen supplies us; the schools, with their public disputations 
and their cock-fighting in the presence of their masters at Shrove- 
tide; the public cookshops on the banks of the Thames; the 
craftsmen, ‘ distinguished from each other in their localities as well 
as occupations ;’ the market and race-course at Smethefelde, just out- 
side one of the City gates, where the Court and the citizens met on 
equal footing; the games at ball and the martial and athletic exer- 
cises on Sundays in Lent in the fields, in which latter the young 
noblemen and courtiers join; the Miracle-Plays, the mock sea- 
fights on the river, the sliding and skating iu Moorfields, and the 
dancing of the young maidens till moonlight. ‘The citizens also 
had the privilege of hunting in “* the Chilterns.” Almost all bishops, 











“* Portgerefa "—Portreeve, i.e., keeper or administrator of the port, | abbots, and noblemen of England, he says, are sort of freemen 
Edward the Confessor calls him “my Portgrave,” and couples | and citizens of London, ‘There they have fair dwellings, and 
with bim “all the burgesses of London.” William the Conqueror thither they often resort, and lay out a great deal of money, and 
in his charters addresses himself to ‘‘ the Bishop, the Portgerefa, | are called into the City for consultations and solemn meetings, 
and all the Burghers.” In the times of Henry I. and Stephen we | either by the King or their Metropolitan, or drawn by their owa 
find two officers mentioned, one the ‘ Portgrave,” the other the : business. 

Justiciarius or ** Provost.” Henry granted to the citizens of | ‘The ouly plagues of London Fitz-Stephen declares to be the 
London the sheriffwick thereof, and also of Middlesex, for the | immoderate drinking of fools and the frequent fires. The latter 
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assertion is true, at any rate, for half the annals cf Anglo-Norman 
London are those of disasters by fire. In 1077 the greater part 
of the City was laid in ashes, and again in 1086 St. Paul’s and a 
large part of the City from the West Gate to the East Gate under- 
went a similar fate. After this, St. Paul’s was rebuilt, and its 
precincts much enlarged, at the expense of a street of laymen. 
In 1091 upwards of 600 houses and many churches in London 


were blown down by a tremendous hurricane in the month of ; 


November, and the Tower of London, not long completed, was 
also broken. ‘I'wo years afterwards a large part of the city was 
again destroyed by fire. Rufus repaired and added to the Tower, 
and built a Hall at Westminster. 

The Abbey of Westminster was, during this period, at variance 
with the Sze of London as to their respective jurisdictions. We 
have two accounts of the early limits of Westminster, one in a 
charter of 951, and another in the year 1222. It is described in 
Doomsday as a manor within the hundred of Ossulston, in Middle- 
sex, pertaining to the Church of St. Peter. According to the 
charter of 951, it seems to have extended along the river from 
the west of the present Blackfriars Bridge to where the 'Tyburne 
brook fell into the Thames, a little westward of Vauxhall Bridge. 
It extended along the west side of London Fen and the Fleet 
stream (Farringdon Street) to Holborn, which latter thoroughfare, 
with Oxford Street, was its northern boundary, as far as the west 
side of Stratford Place, from which point the Tyburne was its 
western boundary, down South Molton Street, along the south of 
Berkeley Square, across Piccadilly and the Green Park, imme- 
diately in front of Buckingham Palace, and thence through 
Pimlico into the Thames. A decree in 1222 terminating the 
dispute between the Abbey and the See of London varies con- 
siderably in the boundary on the east side. ‘‘ It entirely excludes 
all the precinct of the Savoy, and the entire parishes of St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes, with the portions of 
the parishes of St. Andrew and St. Giles which were included 
within the boundary of 951; and it confines Westminster in 
1222 to the then single parish of St. Margaret, at that time 
comprising, with the existing parish of that name, all the present 
parishes of St. Paul, Covent Garden, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St. Anne, St. James, St. George, Hanover Square, and St. George 
the Evangelist. But westward, in addition to what was com- 
prised in the charter of 951, this decree of 1222 declares the 
manor of Knightsbridge, Westbourne, and Paddington, all which 
were distant from the described boundary of Westminster, to 
belong to the parish of St. Margaret.” By this decree the farthest 
eastward boundary of Westminster was Drury Lane. In 1393 
Richard II. gave a charter which affirmed the abbot, in right of 
his monastery, to be seised of the manor of Westminster, in the 
town of Westminster, and in the parish of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, the Blessed Mary of the Strand, and St. Clement Danes, 
without and near to Temple Bar. The limits of Westminster were 
finally and more explicitly defined in letters patent of the 2ad of 
James I., according to the presentextent. ‘‘ Ata very early period 
the Strand, it appears, formed a part of the bank of the ‘Thames, 
and remained as a strand after all other parts in the vicinity of the 
growing London had lost their native character and appearance. In 
1315 it is stated that the footway at the entrance of ‘Temple Bar, 
and from thence to the Palace of Westminster, was so bad that 
the feet of horses and rich and poor men received constant 
damage, particularly in the rainy season; at the same time the 
footway was interrupted by thickets and bushes.” A regular 
road began to be formed along the Strand in 1353. ‘The Fleet 
stream, then tolerably broad, which flowed from Hampstead Heath 
into the Thames, was crowded with small vessels, laden chiefly 
with charcoal and lime, and bound for the wharves which extended 
as far as Battle Bridge [King’s Cross]. West Cheap, ‘‘a wide and 
almost triangular area formed by the street now called Cheapside 
and bya field extending along its southern side, and including 
part of Paternoster Row, had superseded as the great London 
mart of commerce the old East Cheap, on the line of the Roman 
roadway. In the centre of West Cheap stood the Standard, an old 
stone cross. Cornhill had become the special mart for clothing 
and household furniture, and Lombard Street was the residence 
of the foreign merchants. A wooden bridge had been built 
across the Thames to Botolph Gate, as we have seen, in Saxon 
times. There seems to have been no bridge in 993, when Anlaf 
the Northman sailed up the Thames to Staines; but there was 
a wooden one in 1008, when Ethelred, assisted by the converted 
Olave, attacked London, then held by the Northmen. Olave 


on that occasion pulled the bridge down by main force with 
his ships, but it was rebuilt in time to bar the progress of 
Canute. 


It is mentioned in a charter of the Conqueror’s 


1in 1067. It was entirely swept away in the hurricane of 
| the 16th of November, 1091. It was rebuilt, but was burnt down 
in a great fire in 1136, which began in the house of one Ailward, 
near London Stone, and laid the city in ruins from St. Paul’s to 
Aldgate. Fitz-Stephen mentions a bridge in his account of the 
water sports on the Thames, it having been wholly rebuilt in 1163, 
This was the last wooden bridge. In 1176 a stone bridge was 
; begun to be built a little to the west of the old one, and was com- 
pleted in 1209, the architect being the same who built the last 
wooden fabric, Peter, Curate of St. Mary Colechurch, on the 
north side of the Poultry. 


HOW AND WHEN TO TRAVEL IN “THE STATES.” 
[From A SrEcIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
New York, September 20, 1867. 

Tue British tourist has been plentiful in this latitude during the 
past month. Indeed, along the margin of the August page of 
almanacks in uswn Yankium might safely be printed, “ Expect 
many Lritishers about this time.” I suppose that the adjourn- 
ment of Parliament has something to do with the choice of the 
time for these periodical and increasing visitations, although no 
‘“* American,” woless he were of the class politician, or the other 
yet lower class, lobby agent, would be more considerate of a 
session of Congress in deciding such a question than of a meeting 
of the nearest debating society. With you, political and social 
life seem to be strongly knit together; with us, the degree of 
their severance can hardly be overestimated. 

It is unfortunate for our British friends, and unfortunate for 
us, that they should choose this time of year for their visits. It is 
just the time at which they should not come, that is, if they wish 
to see to advantage what only in this country is worth seeing— 
the scenery and the people. ‘There is hardly a public building in 
the land, the sight of which will repay ten minutes’ walk ; and of 
those that are au offence to the eyes there is enough, if they were 
properly ruined, to rebuild Babylon. Historical associations, 
which dignify much architectural ugliness in Europe, are here 
almost altogether lacking. ‘There were houses, public and private, 
which, if they still existed, we, or some of us, should look upon 
with veneration ; but they were built of such perishable stuff, and 
they stood so much in the way of the commercial and social 
prosperity which sprang from events which took place within 
their walls, that hardly a generation had disappeared after the 
occurrence of those events before these nests of liberty were borne 
off in ruins upon the current. As to works of art, libraries, insti- 
tutions of learning, parks, and beautiful private residences, 
surely no one can come here to look for them, any more 
than he would go into the wilderness to find a man clothed 
in soft raiment. Of our institutions, concrete, only some 
common schools and a few factories are worthy of attention, 
as peculair in form and in their mode of working. ‘There remain, 
therefore, but Nature, our institutions in the abstract, and our 
people; and the last two, interdependent, the former evolved from 
the latter, and each informed by the other, are, to the thoughtful 
observer, one. Now, as to Nature, she is here in August and 
September in one of her least attractive garbs. Our autumn is 
sumptuous; but autumn here does not begin until October. We 
have in August, and even in September, our fiercest heat, and as 
I write now, sitting perforce with windows open, and without a 
coat, I am, as Miss Carolina Wilhemina Skeggs on a similar occa- 
sion eloquently remarked, ‘‘ all in a muck of sweat.” ‘To travel 
here in August and September by rail is to swelter in huge, hot 
wooden caverns over dusty roads, sitting in air filled with warm 
powder so fine that it penetrates your very pores. These, too, 
are the months when the mosquito reigns, that dreadful 
insect which comes in swarms of untold numbers, filling 
the air with the sound of its tiny trumpet, and madden- 
ing you by biting not only your face aud neck, but by select- 
ing, for their tenderness, the hollow of your foot, the creases 
of your knuckles, and the quick of your nails. ‘They cost you 
sleepless nights, unless you oppress yourself with netting; and 
you see aud feel the effects of their bites sometimes for weeks. I 
wonder that sceptics have never based an argument against the 
possibility of an omnipotent, omniscient, and purely benevolent 
Creator upon the co-existence of this minute creature of man. 
The mosquito is not only bred in the shrubbery about houses, but 
is produced in countless myriads in woods and marshes and in 
vast solitudes, where it has swarmed year after year for ages, and 
tasted no drop of blood. Yet it is furnished with a proboscis and 
an elaborate apparatus for sucking blood, and with a poison of 





marvellous malignity which it injects to thin the blood, that it 
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may be drawn easily through the proboscis. The blood that a 
million of these minute creatures would draw from a man would be 
as nothing ; the bite of one is torment, and not only is it torment 
to him, but death to the insect. And yet the mosquito which would 
have lived its little life, as its progenitors had lived theirs, not only 
cuiltless but ignorant of blood, the moment a victim appears uses 
the apparatus so delicately contrived to inflict pain and ensure self- 
destruction, and bites and dies. I confess that the formation of 
this multitudinous little insect with the capacity of giving pain, 
which is incidental neither to its defence nor its nutrition, is to me 
one of the most inscrutable facts in nature. Be this as it may, 
the mosquito is one of the greatest drawbacks to the enjoyment of 
life here in warm weather, even to us ‘natives ;” and the British 
traveller chooses the time when he is most numerous and annoy- 
ing. This, too, is the time when our flowers are gone, our fields 
generally parched, and the very foliage of our trees is dim with 
dust and drought. Our people are generally at this time almost 
inaccessible to strangers. ‘They flee from the cities ; and as we 
have not in any great degree that rich country life of the 
cultivated classes which is so marked and fine a feature 
of English society, they are most of them at country board- 
ing houses, at farm houses, or at watering-place hotels, cooped 
up in either casein very straitened quarters; living in either 
a comfortless and exceptional life, and in the latter one of 
feeding, frivolity, and social excitement without social enjoyment. 
Entertainment of friends is difficult under such circumstances, 
except among that very small number of cultivated people who 
keep up both a city and a country establishment, or who live 
altogether in the country. In these months society in cities for 
social purposes does not exist, and all who can do so remain in the 
country through October, which is the most beautiful and enjoy- 
able month of our year. Indeed, ‘‘ society ” does not begin in town 
until December, about the holidays, and it ends with the ‘Tuesday 
before Lent, at 11 hours and 59 minutes p.m. Within that period 
we crowd not only all our social gaiety, including our very opera 
and concert-going, but the little real unpretentious sociable enjoy- 
ment left to us by advancing luxury and fashion. ‘That is the 
time in which to find ‘‘ Americans” comfortably at home, and 
ready to entertain strangers ; and unless we are seen at home we 
are not seen with advantage, either to ourselves or to those who 
really wish to find out what we are. 

The traveller, then, who wishes to see the country, and also the 
people which has been formed here during the toils and trials of 
two centuries and a quarter, should so contrive his trip as to arrive 
here about the middle of September, and to remain four months. 
He cannot attain his object in a shorter period, and not well at 
any other. The first six weeks or two months he can give to the 
country, and during that time he can comfortably “do” the 
Hudson, Niagara, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, the White 
Mountains, Lake Champlain, and the other principal points in 
New England and the Middle States, and even Washington, and 
something of Virginia and Maryland, where are the Natural 
Bridge and Harper’s Ferry. If he would see the great western 
lakes and prairies, not to say the Rocky Mountains, and shoot a 
buffalo, of course he must take longer, perhaps. For it is some- 
what marvellous to us, the rapidity with which the British tra- 
veller gets through his work, although we have the credit of being 
rather a fast people. I remember an Englishwoman telling me about 
her arrival and her journeyings, and then going on to speak of 
travel in Europe, saying that such and such things could hardly 
be well seen “at the rate at which you Americans get over 
the ground.” I fear that I must have been guilty of the impo- 
liteness of looking hard at her when she said this, for she 
blushed and smiled, and exclaimed with charming frankness, 
‘* Well, it’s pretty well of me to say that, after telling you all 
that we’ve been doing in such a time!” ‘The rest of the four 
months should be given to society, and it will enable the traveller 
to see that of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington 
(a few good letters of introduction being, of course, presumed), 
and to spend a quiet week or so in some pleasant New England 
village, without which no man can really understand what 
Yankees are, and how they came to be. I remember also telling 
an English gentleman that it was necessary for him to stop here 
past October if he wished to see ‘‘ American” society; and his 
reason for not stopping was given in one word—hunting. But if 
aman is not willing to give up for one season a few rides after 
fox and hounds that he may truly know the people whom he has 
come across the Atlantic te see, far be it from me to trouble him 
with my advice, not to say my persuasion. 

One word more, and upon a matter of some importance. The 
British traveller who would pass his time here with comfort to 
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himself and those whom he visits, and who would not shut him- 
self out from many of the best sources of information, and even 
subject himself to some hoaxing and perhaps some rebuffs, should, 
as far as he seeks intercourse with people here, leave behind him all 
memory of what would be their and his relative social positions at 
home. If he keeps himself to himself nobody will take the least 
offence ; but if he asks another man for his acquaintance and his 
company, it must be on the footing of absolute equality. We are 
anything but social democrats here, and therefore, having no 
defined ranks, are very exclusive ; but when we do meet we meet 
as equals, and we exact the same of the stranger within our gates. 
So if you, being the Duke of Omnium, make a Yankee’s acquaint- 
ance, treat him exactly as if he were Duke of Gatherum, of the same 
creation as yours, an equal rent-roll, and no less parliamentary 
influence. Or, better, if you can grasp the idea, treat him just as 
if you were only one man and he were only another. Listen to 
every decent person who chooses to talk to you ; speak freely to any 
person ; talk with the conductors ; you will learn much in this way, 
Few persons will address you first, but every one to the manner 
born will be glad to talk with you, and tell you all that he thinks 
will interest you. And if you are conversing with a friend 
in a very public place, a hotel porch or the deck of a 
steamboat, for instance, and an unreserved bystander puts in 
his oar, don’t turn to him and say, as a British acquaintance of 
mine did, ‘‘ I was not speaking to you.” Don’t, on your first call 
upon a man, because you dislike his library (as I should), it being 
filled with pirated reprints, tell him that his books are ‘‘ cheap and 
nasty,” and then be surprised that he does not seem pleased with 
that sort thing. Mrs. Quickly didn’t like to be called a woman in 
her own house. Don’t chaff Yankees who are in inferior positions, 
and, above all, don’t do it in a highly gentlemanly style. That 
may do with cabmen and barmaids at home; here it gives offence, 
and may make you trouble. You can stop to dinner in your 
morning dress, if you are asked offhand, and in an informal way ; 
but don’t suppose, therefore, that you can go to a dinner party or 
to meet ladies of an evening in your shooting coat, as a sprig of 
nobility did in one case that I know of, and wondered that the 
ladies treated him with such indifference. Be careful about 
drawing conclusions as to the culture and social position of 
men from their occupation. Your English habits may 
sadly mislead you upon this point. You will be civil, 
of course, to every one whose company you seek; self-interest 
teaches that; but you may be betrayed into a lack of con- 
sideration for a man who represents as many generations of gentle- 
men as you do, although he does not presume upon it, and who would 
as soon snub a duke as a dustman. Don’t use your new acquaint- 
ances, and then fling them away. Englishmen frequently, very 
frequently, as I know and hear from friends, come here, present 
letters, receive such attention as we can give, pass much time in 
our houses, and then part from us without the expression of a 
wish that we shall meet again. A gentleman of wealth and high 
social position told me the other day that two Englishmen, both 
gentlemen and one a man of rank, who brought him letters and 
stopped at his house some days, parted from him without even 
giving him their address. This is strange and offensive to us. 
And yet I know it cannot be meant so, in all cases at least; for 
the like has happened to me with men who were not only thorough- 
bred gentlemen, but thorough good fellows, as so many are among 
our British visitors; and they are they who will not take offence 
at these rough hints from A YANKEE. 


THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 

{To THe Eprror oF THE “ Specrator.”] 
Sin,—The Spectator possesses in the formation of the opinion of 
all thoughtful politicians an influence so great and so just, that I 
venture to offer some objections to its view on an affair of very 
considerable moment. Some time ago the school to which I 
belong: expressed their views on international, and especially of 
Oriental politics, in a spirit condemning our Eastern aggreasions ; 
and you then read us a severe lesson upon our blindness to the 
great Christianizing and civilizing influence of our national mission 


jin the East. Now, [read in the Spectator of last week, ** ‘The fossil 


Liberals, men of the Mr. Lusk type, are going to make him [Lord 
Stanley] pledge the country to quit Abyssinia, and it is so easy to 
agree, that he may hamper himself irretrievably. We do not want 
Abyssinia much, but suppose society there goes to pieces”—(an 
extremely probable result, vide the history of our Eastern 
aggressions passim) —‘ and the Pasha steps in to claim our - 
leavings, are we to hand over an inchoate Christian civilization 
to the Mussulman?..... We warn Lord Stanley that if he 
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yields he will take the very heart out of the Indians, who hate 
surrendering anything, from Pekin to Bootan.” The view which 
we take and that of the Spectator on these questions, much as we 
have of common ground elsewhere, is distinctly that of implacable 
antagonism, and as I differ from you utterly, I will with your 
candid permission say plainly, that whether from a materialist 
philosophy or general indifference to any high Christian aim, the 
view you express on our Abyssinian war is to my lower sense of 
justice simply shocking, immoral, cynical, and hypocritical. I am 
not about to discuss the original pretext for this conquest of 
another defenceless race, from which you so quietly tear off the 
mask, but I point only to your reasons for supporting a fresh act 
of imperial aggrandizement. We do not want Abyssinia much ; 
but we may want it. What can Russia, Prussia, France, or any 
other European buccaneer say more wanton? And then the 
‘inchoate Christian civilization” of King ‘Theodore and his 
people, which, by the way, dates from the Eunuch. 

Has Nicholas or Napoleon ventured on any more cynical bit of 
piety? And the heart of the old Indians must be kept up by 
domineering over half armed savages. as a French colonel 
or a Confederate partizan uttered anything more ferocious? 
For my part, I consider nothing is more necessary than 
to quench the tiger temper of the Indian Zouave from 
infecting our English policy. ‘To me the first care would 
be to curb the growth of that Imperial tyranny. Bat if I 
were resolved to crush another helpless race, [ think I would 
rather do it without talking of their souls. We all know that 
to gain a foothold in Abyssinia has long been a project of the 
British Government, and was even submitted (as papers in the 
Foreign Office prove) to the opinion of the late Duke of 
Wellington. We all know that its object is a future 
attack upon Egypt. No ambition is too vast or wicked for 
the English aristocracy, pandering to the English merchant. 
No disclaimers satisfy me in the face of the grand expedition on 
foot. I should as soon trust the disclaimers of the MJoniteur about 

tome. But if it must be done, let it be without further degrading 
the very name of the Gospel. In the mean time I will beg you 
to distinguish your case from that of the French Colonel of 
Turcos, who says, ‘* We don’t want Rome much. But it may be 
convenient to break up Italy. And the Chassepot will make such 
pretty practice with these Red Shirts. Besides, our Africans must 
be kept in humour. And then, you know, the Holy Father!” 

A religion which sends us to an Abyssinian conquest with such 
cant upon our lips is as dead as the Temporal Power.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Freperic Harrison. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 





THE MORALE OF SHEFFIELD. 

[fo tHe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I am the “ anonymous pamphileteer ” to whose statements 
Mr. W. Smith, Secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, 
referred in his ‘‘ Plea for Sheffield ” in the Spectator of November 
16; and for two reasons I beg space in your columns to reply. 
1. Mr. Smith deals with an article of the Saturday Review, based 
on my pamphlet,—Public Opinion and Public Spirit in Sheffield,— 
and seeks to show that the Review has been misled by me, and 
thus that its conclusions are false and its teaching valueless. 2. 
The pamphlet is not in the hands of the English public, to whom 
the ‘‘plea”’ is addressed, and therefore they cannot examine its 
statements for themselves. 

A resolution passed by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce is 
brought forward to correct this ‘‘ mistake” of the Ieview—‘* We 
cannot recall to our recollection any indignation meeting, or any 
spirited policy adopted, or even any straightforward resolution 
passed by Sheffield authority.” ‘That resolution is worth notice 
as an answer to the Feview, only on the condition of our agreeing 
to consider a meeting of some three or four score masters as 
‘* Sheffield authority,” and what it may do as an expression of 
public opinion and an example of public spirit—a somewhat 
hard condition to exact. ‘The resolution, however, is “ straight- 
forward” enough, but the policy with which it was associated 
was not ‘‘spirited.” Mr. Smith might have claimed for Sheffield 
authority, a spirited policy, and a straightforward resolution, had 
the spirit of his resolution been embodied in a resolution passed 
at a meeting of the town, the merchants and leading men taking 
a prominent part ; and then the country would have been satisfied. 

The assertion of the Saturday Review, that the ‘Sheffield In- 
firmary is disgracefully neglected,” is met with a flat denial; “I 





answer, This is not true.” The misleading pamphlet says, on this 


point, ‘* If the Chairman of that meeting (é.¢., the general meeting | 


of the Infirmary) rightly told the history of the Infirmary, it would 
seem that some years ago we ‘disgraced’ (that is the chair- 
man’s word) ourselves, by leaving a fever-stricken population un- 
cared for, and now a favourable opportunity for extending the 
building cannot be seized with confidence, because the income of 
the institution is declining.” I submit that the chairman of the 
general meeting knew what he was about when he said that the 
town had disgraced itself once, and that now the Infirmary’s in- 
come is declining, and that the Secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce is not of equal authority with him on these points. 

The charge that the ** Cambridge Local Examinations suffered 
because no Sheflield man could be found to take the chair ” is thus 
met by Mr. Smith:—‘* Why, the very day before this article 
appeared, the distribution, &c., was presided over by Mr. W. 
Overend, Q.C., a Sheffield man born and bred, and the figures 
showed that Sheflield had sent in a greater number of boys, 
who passed: in honours, than any other town in Yorkshire.” 
True. And the distribution was made ten months after the 
candidates had passed examination, and Mr. Overend called 
the prizes which he had to distribute ‘trumpery,” and the 
meeting expressed its approval of that plain word. Mr. Smith 
will not find Mr. Overend’s raciest bits in our Daily Telegraph, 
but my ears duly reported them to myself as they were spoken. 
An extract from a letter of the Rev. G. Sandford, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Examination Committee, in the Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph, of November 9, will show whether or not the examinations 
have suffered :—‘‘ I beg to inform you that the candidates for the 
honours of the middle-class examinations are considerably fewer 
this year than they were last.” The pamphlet gives as much 
honour as Mr. Smith to the boys, who have worked well and sue- 
cessfully : ‘the youths in this centre of the Universities’ operations 
stood well at the last distribution ;” and I would now suggest that 
the credit of past good standing is due to the ability and diligence 
of the masters and scholars, and not to the indifference of the 
gentlemen of Sheffield. 

Our public halls are next enumerated to correct the statement 
of the Review—*“ Sheffield has no public hall,” the pamphlet adds, 
‘* of any size or worth.” On this matter I can only reassert my asser- 
tion, which I do very firmly. As ‘the noble rooms of the School 
of Art” are ‘‘ vaunted,” I feel it is not out of place to ask if the 
rumour now afloat in the town is correct, that the school is likely 
to be closed for lack of funds ? 

As to the responses of Sheffield to the calls of humanity, I am 
only too glad to give the town all honour for them; but I must 
also say that London had a fund for the Oaks Colliery disaster 
before Sheffield had a meeting. 

This is not a pleasant kind of letter to write about one’s own 
town, and I wish I could exchange sides, and write truthfully that 
we are what my assailant thinks us to be. I do, indeed, agree 
with him when he says that all our working-men are not of the 
type of Broadhead ; and I would also add that it is shameful to 
fling these excellent working-men as a mantle over the filthiness 
of guilty Unions, as has been done again and again. 

What our leading men are is made sufficiently clear by this 
letter; and I shall neither reject nor adopt the words of the 
Saturday Review —* Sheffield imbecility, and incapacity, and sullen 
indifference toduty.” ‘They are the conclusions drawn by a capable 
and impartial reader from facts honestly and correctly told him. 

One word on the history of our self-vindications, so far as it 
has gone. Immediately after the Fearnehough affair the Saturday 
Review declared that this town was under a reign of terror, and 
that assertion was sneered at and repudiated by a local journal. 
The Royal Commission has shown which was right, the Review 
or our journal. After the Commission revelations we were told 
that only a small knot of men were bad, and the Sawgrinders, as if 
in mocking reply, forthwith issued their infamous resolutions in vin- 
dication of Broadhead. At the same time we had a denial of there 
having been any indecent levity in Court during the examination 
of witnesses, and in reply the newspaper reports of the denier 
were read against him. Now we are treated to another vindica- 
tion, and it, too, will not bear examination. Fresh vindications 
create fresh charges and fresh convictions. Better say, ‘‘ we have 
sinned,” aud begin a sound reformation, root and branch, masters 
and men.—I am, Sir, &c., JAMES P. GLEDSTONE. 

Western Bank, Sheffield, November 20, 1867. 


POSITIVISM IN PARIS. 
(To rae Epiror oF THe “ Specrator.”] 


Sin,—Having had the advantage during the past summer of hear- 
ing some of Mr. Congreve’s Sunday lectures on the Positive 
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Philosophy, I attended on Sunday last in Paris, moved by a desire 
for further information, M. Lafitte’s inaugural sermon on the 
same subject. M. Lafitte, who takes the title in the printed 
programme of his lectures of ‘‘ Directeur du Positivisme,” a man 
of vast and varied reading, represents in France what Mr. Con- 

eve does in England, Positivism as a religion and a social 
reformation. 

The conventicle was held in a room sacred to the Positivists, 
in the apartment inhabited by Auguste Comte, at No. 10 Rue de 
Monsieur le Prince, the Kaaba or Santa Casa of the Comtists, 
which has been religiouslyZpreserved unaltered. A few relics of 
the master hung upon thezwalls. About thirty or forty persons 
were present, including seven ladies. A uotice at the entrance 
requested :—‘‘ Les{personnes qui viennent en sabots sont priés de 
les laisser au bas de l'escalier.” ‘I'he sermon lasted two hours. Any 
of your readers who happen to pass a Sunday in Paris before Easter 
cau hear the eloquent Director of Positivism at 1 o'clock, at the above- 
named address. M. Lafitte complained angrily of Mr. J. S. Mill 
and of M. Littré, who misled the public by presenting positivism 
as a mere method of gphilosophical research, and ignoring its more 
important character. ‘* Nous, nous voulons une morale et un culte, 
et nous ne sommes pas des Capucins pour cela!” ‘The worship and 
the ceremonial that are to be established M. Lafitte did not de- 
scribe, but the hagiology of Positivism is nearly equal to that of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which it proposes to upsct. 

My object in writing to you, Sir, is to inquire from any Posi- 
tivist who will be good enough to auswer me, what right the 
School has in arrogating to itself the title of Positive? And in 
what it differs from every other school of philosophy? We have 
all been assured that it only admitted conclusions which are not 
open to controversy, and I learn now that Mr. J. S. Mill dis- 
agrees with Auguste Comte}jin} the Westminster Review, and M. 
Littré complains of Mr. J.£S. Mill in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
M. Lafitte, ‘‘ Directeur du;Positivisme,” tells me that both these 
eminent thinkers are} heretics,“and the orthodoxy of Mr. G. H. 
Lewes is suspected by Mr. Congreve! 

In Germany, the Fatherland of great thinkers, Auguste Comte 
has found no adherents. In; England his adherents yearly increase. 

In consulting an article on him in a German periodical, Unsere 
Zeit, I dm informed that with$the present diffusion of superficial 
knowledge, the number of persons greatly increases who feel the 
intellectual want of a system of philosophy, and who have not 
leisure or vigour of intellect enough to master Hegel and his com- 
mentators. ‘This respectable and! numerous class are very fairly 
supplied by the Positive philosophy with what they seek and 
require, says the German reviewer. 

And A. Comte himself, to the surprise of Mr. Mill and the regret 
of M. Littré, surrenders at the end of his work (VI., 639) the 
very basis upon which his whole system is constructed. He claims 
in express terms an unlimited licence ‘of adopting without any 
vain scruple hypothetical conceptions in order to satisfy within 
proper limits our just mental inclinations, which always turn with 
an instinctive predilection towards simplicity, continuity, and 
generality of conception.” ‘A complete dereliction of the 
essential principles which form the Positive conception of 
Science,” adds Mr. J. S. Mill, in his book on Comte. (p. 62.) 
I have never had any other complaint against the Positive 
philosophy beyond that it ‘did not satisfy our just mental 
inclinations,” as its author himself admits.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Atheneum, November 20, 1867. M. P. 


ART. 


Qe 
DORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF TENNYSON. 


CONSIDERING how often the attempt to illustrate an author, more 
especially an author of established renown, has ended in failure, it 
is no common praise to say that Gustave Doré has by his pencil in 
the illustrations just published by Messrs. Moxon to the Jdyls of the 
King given help to the due appreciation of ‘Tennyson, and (literally) 
illustrated his author’s meaning. More especially is this true in 
the case of Vivien. To this poem there are nine illustrations, of 
which the four that represent passages in the direct course of the 
tale are, perhaps, the best of all the series. In the first, Merlin, 
followed by Vivien, disembarks ‘‘ on Breton Sands,” and is pursued 
by her, in the second, “to the wild woods of Broceliande.” 
Admirably well is the affectation of deepest reverence represented 
by the figure of wily Vivien. Still more admirably is the half- 
magical atmosphere of the idyll translated into pictorial language 
by the landscape backgrounds, which form so large a part of these 











of the lights and shades. 


as well as of the other illustrations. As the first few words 
uttered by unimportant personages in the opening scene of Hamlet 
lead insensibly to the expectation of strange matters, or as the 
first line of Comus transports the reader at once into a realm of 
enchantment, so these landscapes immediately take hold of the 
imagination, and striking as it were the very key-note of the 
story, place us at once in perfect harmony with the poet. The 
last of these four pictures is where Merlin, “over-talked and 
over-worn,” has told his charm,— 
“ And shrieking out ‘O fool!’ the harlot leapt 
Adown the forest,” 

a picture which, though taking some liberty with the letter of the 
text, most fully expresses its sense, and with startling fidelity 
exhibits the sudden transformation of the pretended worshipper 
into the pitiless traitor. Of the rest, there is life and action in 
the sea fight, and an air of philosophic calm and retirement in the 
drawing where Merlin paints the young knight’s shield with a 
motto that a little shocks the enthusiastic dreams of the latter. 
But the ‘ founding of the table round ” is perilously near to stage 
effect. 

If the illustrations of Guinevere seem at all inferior to those 
of Viviex it must be acknowledged that the task was infinitely 
harder. Wherever there is a supernatural element, Doré’s fancy 
bears him to an almost certain success. One need but allude to 
his illustrations of Dante and Don Quixote, and the extra- 
ordinary fertility and distinctness of his imagination in producing 
visions 

“ Of dire chimeras and enchanted isles, 
And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to hell.” 

Of the same kind is the ‘ flickering fairy circle,” seen at evenings 
by the knight as he rode towards ‘ the table round,” and which, 
in Doré’s hands, simulates a stream that sweeps and tumbles 
through a rocky gorge. Here the artist wields a pencil that 
will not be denied. But in the endeavour to represent the King 
himself he has met the fate of all but a very few who have 
essayed the portrayal of moral perfection ina man. It is an old 
remark that a perfect character makes but an insipid figure; and 
it must be confessed that the cloister scene, the scene of supreme 
interest in the poem, suffers an anti-climax in the illustration. 
Even “ the sinful queen” is, for some very different reason, less 
impressively rendered than might have been expected. But the 
parting between her and Lancelot may be mentioned as an instance 
of remarkable grace in the forms of the composition, and great 
skill in painting light and atmosphere. 

Upon the whole, these illustrations will justly add to Doré’s 
reputation in this country. The original drawings may be seen at 
Mr. Moxon’s iu Dover Street, and the opportunity ought not to be 
neglected. ‘The English public have to thank him for enabling 
them to study the original works of this truly great artist. Generally 
he has been known only through the medium of woodcuts and (in 
the single instance of Elaine, the first of the present series) steel 
engravings. And as his practice has never been to make his 
drawing on the wood himself, or so as to be copied in fac-simile 
on the wood (like Leech), nor to work out anything like finished 
studies of light and shade for the engraver (like ‘Turner), it will 
be readily imagined that the notion commonly entertained of his 
power as an artist, must be very imperfect. By help of the first 
method, the artist’s execution can be imitated, or at least sug- 
gested, with considerable accuracy, so that in the hands of a 
sympathetic workman the woodcut may be made to approach, in 
some degree, to the expressiveness of an etching ; by help of 
the second, the due effect of the original is reproduced by 
careful attention to the relative values or intensities of 
lights and shadows, without aid from the artist's pecu- 
liar execution. But Doré follows neither of these methods. 
His drawings are slight water-colour sketches in neutral tint, 
commenced apparently by staining the paper with an uniform 
half-shade (or deeper), upon which the lights are painted with a 
full and free brush in body colour, and the deepest shadows added. 
Of ‘‘ finish,” in the popular sense, there is none; but of the same 
quality, understood in the truer sense as the means whereby a con- 
ception or idea is thoroughly well conveyed to the mind, there is 
abundance. Finish of any other sort is of very inferior value, and 
perhaps mere surplusage. But to a steel engraver, who is almost 
bound by the necessities of his process to finish (in the popular 
sense) every square inch of his plate, Doré must be a difficult 
artist to follow. Fortunately, his drawings have not only been 
engraved, but photographed, and the photographs are exceedingly 
good, rendering most faithfully every touch of the original, and 
preserving with comparatively little variation the relative values 
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SIR S. BAKER’S ABYSSINIA.* 
Ims charming volume, better written than most essays and tuller 
of interest than most novels, ought to have had for its second title 
‘¢ The Compensations of African Travel.” It is a record of a year 
passed by Sir Samuel Baker in exploring the Abyssinian affluents 
of the Nile, and educating himself for his great expedition to the 
Lakes of Central Africa, During his journey he visited every 
tributary of the great stream, and settled to his own satisfaction 
the precise causes of the ancient problem—its annual overflow. 
The main, or rather the permanent, flow of water in the river is 
derived from the lakes; but if this were all, the Nile would be a 
comparatively equable stream, rising and falling like the Ganges, 
but never overflowing its valley, which without that overflow 
would be a desert traversed by two narrow belts of cultivation. 
The main stream, however, is reinforced in summer by eight or 
nine mountain torrents, of which two, the Blue Nile and the 
Atbara, are of enormous magnitude, but which are all during the 
dry season mere river-beds. They fill suddenly about the 20th 
June, from the sudden melting of the Abyssinian snows and the 
commencement of the rains, and it is the tremendous rush of 
these surplus or additional waters which causes the main stream 
to overflow, and deposit its burden of fertilizing black mud, a 
burden derived, Sir S. Baker considers, mainly from the Atbara, 
which is so impregnated as to be called by the natives the 
Black Water. It is therefore conceivable that a Sovereign 
wicked enough and scientific enough to turn the course 
of the Atbara and the Blue Nile, deflecting them towards the 
Red Sea, might destroy the prosperity of Egypt at a blow. 
Even a diversion of the Atbara might produce infinite mischief, 
and it is by no means certain that the system of weirs which Sir 
S. Baker recommends might not create a new Delta at a very 
heavy expense to the old one. 

It is scarcely, however, as a book of mere ‘‘ travels” that 
ordinary readers are devouring this volume, but as a narrative of 
adventure of the most exciting kind, of sport such as scarcely 
another traveller ever had. African travel is dreary enough 
sometimes, as Sir S. Baker found when he tried to reach the Lakes ; 
but there must be hundreds of men in England who would dare 
all he suffered in this journey to go through his experience, to 
roam like a little prince with a hunting camp through a territory 
where it is possible to ‘‘ make a mixed bag of elephants, hippo- 
potami, buffaloes, giraffes, and great numbers of the large 
antelopes,” with an occasional lion or crocodile by way of appe- 
tizing variety. Glorious scenery, a tolerable climate, perfect inde- 
pendence of civilized restraint, and a preserve of that kind make 
up temptations such as would suffice to make Charles Ruxton turn 
in his grave, cause Mr. Grantley Berkeley to repent time wasted 
in the prairies, and induce foxhunters to confess with a sigh that, 
after all, hunting is always improved by the presence of a quarry 
worth pursuing. Riding to hounds in a good country may some- 
times be exciting enough, but what is it to a ride like Rodur 
Sherrif’s, with a wild elephant behind you, and a certainty that if 
your horse stumbles your life is not worth five seconds’ purchase, — 
that it will be no case of a ‘‘spill” or a broken bone, but of instant 
death by crushing ?— 

“Rodur Sherrif rode a bay mare, that, having been thoroughly 
trained to thcse encounters, was perfect at her work. Slowly and 
coolly she advanced towards her wary antagonist, until within about 
eight or nine yards of the elepbant's head; the creature never moved, 
and the mise en scene was beautiful; not a word was spoken, and we 
kept our places amidst utter stillness, which was at length broken by a 
snort from the mare, who gazed intently at the elephant, as though 
watching for the moment of attack. One more pace forward, and 
Rodur sat coolly upon his mare, with his eyes fixed upon those of the 
elephant. For an instant I saw the white of the eye nearest to me; 
‘Look out, Rodur, he’s coming!’ I exelaimed. With a shrill scream, 
the elephant dashed upon him like an avalanche! Round went the 
mare as though upon a pivot, and away over rocks and stones, flying 
like a gazelle, with the monkey-like form of little Rodur Sherrif 
leaning forward, and looking over his left shoulder as the elephant 
rushed after him, For a moment I thought be must be caught. Had 
the mare stumbled, all were lost; but she gained in the race after a 
few quick bounding strides, and Rodur, still looking behind him, kept 
his distance so close to the elephant, that its outstretched trunk was 
within a few feet of the mare's tail. Taher Sherrif and his brother 
Ibrahim swept down like falcons in the rear. In full speed they 
dexterously avoided the trees, until they arrived upon open ground, 
when they dashed up close to the hind-quarters of the furious elephant, 
who, maddened with the excitement, heeded nothing but Rodur and his 
mare, that were almost within its grasp. When close to the tail of the 
elephant, Taher Sherrif’s sword flashed from its sheath, as grasping his 
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trusty blade he leapt nimbly to the ground, while Ibrahim caught the 

reins of his horse; two or three bounds on foot, with the sword 

clutched in both hands, and he was close behind the elephant; a bright 

glance shone like lightning, as the sun struck upon the descending steel; 

this was followed by a dull crack, as the sword cut through skin and 

sinews, and settled deep in the bone, about twelve inches above the foot, 

At the next stride, the elephant halted dead short in the midst of itg 
tremendous charge.” 

And even this is less exciting than the race after flying rhino- 

ceroses described at page 359, a mad race improved by the chance 

that the mighty beasts might turn, and perhaps heave horse and 

man alike into the air. Or if he is curious in game, let the sports- 

man imagine stalking a herd of giraffes, possibly more than a 
hundred in number, with extraordinary power of vision, scent 
like that of stags, and superior speed, and flesh which Sir §, 
Baker, who has eaten most things, from blubber to patés de foie 
gras, declares to be the best he ever tasted; or harpooning the 
hippopotamus, a brute which, if excited, can crunch his assailant 
in two, which can run till no man may escape, which will go upa 
precipitous ravine, and does not fear a clear dive from a point 
twenty feet above the water. He is worth bagging apparently, 
even if he did not yield, as he does, hundreds of pounds of highly 
edible meat 200 lbs. of fat, coorbatches or whips to the number of 200 
per hide, and teeth which are eagerly purchased by dentists, because 
the ivory will not discolour. Crocodiles are not nice to eat, though 
natives eat them; but there is something in shooting or harpoon- 
ing a scaled, yellow-green monster, who cau swallow a human 
being at a bite, which appeals strongly to the imagination. Of 
smaller game there appears to be no end, the most plentiful of all 
being the gazelles, of which Sir S. Baker relates one extremely 
amusing story, to us perfectly new. ‘The Arabs course them with 
dogs, relying upon a mental peculiarity, without analogy, we 
imagine, in the animal kingdom. ‘I'he gazelle runs away and 
beats the dogs completely, but becomes so proud of the feat, so 
vainglorious of its speed, that it stops and executes a kind of war 
dance, bounding and gambolling with exultation, until it exhausts 
its strength, and is at last ran down. ‘There is something almost 
human in that absurdity, as, strange to say, there is in one of the 
tricks of the crocodile. We could hardly quote a better specimen 
of Sir S. Baker's style as naturalist and sportsman than this 
charming little description : — 

“ Few creatures are so sly and wary as the crocodile. I watch them 

continually as they attack the dense flocks of small birds that throng 
the bushes at the water’s edge. These birds are perfectly aware of the 
danger, and they fly from the attack, if possible. The crocodile then 
quietly and innocently lies upon the surface, as though it had appeared 
quite by an accident; it thus attracts the attention of the birds, and it 
slowly sails away to a considerable distance», exposed to their view. 
The birds, thus beguiled by the deceiver, believe that the danger is 
removed, and they again flock to the bush, and once more dip their 
thirsty beaks into the stream. Thus absorbed in slaking their thirst, 
they do not observe that their enemy is no longer on the surface. A 
sudden splash, followed by a huge pair of jaws beneath the bush that 
engulfs some dozens of victims, is the signal unexpectedly given of the 
crocodile’s return, who has thus slily dived, and hastened under cover 
of water to his victims. I havo seen the crocodiles repeat this manau- 
vre constantly ; they deceive by a feigned retreat, and then attack from 
below.” 
Nothing seems so far from humanity as the crocodile, yet if that 
statement is correct, and there is no reason to doubt it, the crocodile 
must in some low way exercise areason. No instinct would tell him 
that a trick like that would give birds a momentary courage. The 
book is full of stories like this, showing a keenness of observation 
which might have made Sir S. Baker, indeed may yet make him, as 
eminent as a naturalist as he has been as a traveller, stories delight- 
ful to readers who never hunt, and are naturalists only by force of 
There are men in England who would class among such 
stories his account of the Tokrooris, the Mohammedan negroes of 
Darfur, a territory sealed by its ruler against Europeans. ‘These 
men are entirely black, of the negro typs, but they have the one 
virtue always denied even by Sir 8. Baker to negroes, indomitable, 
incessant industry. ‘They will not work well for wages, differing 
in that respect from Chinese, but when working for themselves 
they rival them in assiduity :— 

“They are seldom unemployed; and while the Arab may be seon 
lazily stretched under the shade of a tree, the Tokroori will be seen 
spinning cotton, or working at something that will earn a few piastres. 
Even during the march,I have frequently seen my men gather the 
cotton from some deserted bush, and immediately improvize a spindle, 
by sticking a reed through a piece of camel-dung, with which they 
would spin the wool into thread, as they walked with the caravan. My 
Tokrooris had never been idle during the time they had been in my 
service, but they were at work in the camp during every spare minute, 
either employed in making sandals from elephant’s or buffalo’s hide, or 
whips and bracelets from the rhinoceros skin, which they cleverly 
polished. Upon our arrival at Gallabat, they had at least a camel-load 
of all kinds of articles they had manufactured. On the following morn- 
ing I had found them sitting in the market-place, haying established 
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stalls, at which they were selling all the various trophies of their expe- 
dition—fat, hides, whips, sandals, bracelets, &c.” 

A hopeful people, one would think, and we wish Sir S. Baker 
had described them a little more minutely, the effect of Moham- 
medanism ov the negro character being a point as yet insuf- 
ficiently studied. What makes these men toil ? 


Sir S. Baker scarcely seems to like them, yet he gives a singular 


account of their good qualities. ‘They all mutinied one morning, 
and professed a great desire to visit Mecca, which he forbade 
under threats of reporting them to the Governor of Kalariff, but 
allowed one man to go :— 


“Taking advantage of this moment of confusion, I called forward 
‘the buffalo’ Abderachman, as I heard that he had really contemplated a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. ‘Abderachman,’I continued, ‘you are the only 
man who has spoken the truth. Goto Mecca! and may God protect you 
on the journey ; Ishould not wish to prevent you from performing your 
duty as 2 Mahometan.’ Never were people more dumbfounded with 
surprise; they retreated, and formed a knot in consultation, and in 
about ten minutes they returned to me, old Moosa and Hadji Ali both 
leading the pilgrim Abderachman by the hands. They had given in; 
and Abderachman, the buffalo of the party, thanked me for my permis- 
sion, and with tears in his eyes, as the camels were about to start, he at 
once said good-bye. ‘Embrace him!’ cried old Moosa and Hadji Ali; 
and in an instant, as I had formerly succumbed to the maid Barraké, I 
was actually kissed by the thick lips of Abderachman the unwashed ! 
Poor fellow! this was sincere gratitude without the slightest humbug ; 
therefore, although he was an odoriferous savage, I could not help 
shaking him by the hand and wishing him a prosperous journey, assur- 
ing him that I would watch over his comrades like a father, while in my 
service. In a few instants these curious people were led by a sudden 
and new impulse; my farewell had perfectly delighted old Moosa and 
Hadji Ali, whose hearts were won. ‘Say good-bye to the Sit!’ (the 
lady) they shouted to Abderachman; but I assured them that it was 
not necessary to go through the whole operation to which I had been 
subjected, and that she would be contented if he only kissed her hand. 
This he did with the natural grace of a savage, and was led away cry- 
ing by his companions, who embraced him with tears, and they parted 
with the affection of brothers.” 


With this characteristic anecdote of the governing power of an 
Englishman when he chooses to exercise it we conclude our notice 
of the best book of sporiing adventure it was ever our lot to read, 
a book none the less interesting because its author was hunting 
only in the intervals of a great and successful effort to increase 
geographical knowledge. 





A RUSSIAN STORY.* 
THERE will be severe disappointment in store for all who commence 
reading Fathers and Sons with the preconceived idea of finding 
in ita high-class novel, or even one tolerably interesting. It is 
visibly the product of a thoughtful writer, but for all that it is 
intolerably dull and heavy, being made up almost entirely of con- 
versations, with not a shred of action running through them. The 
hero of the story is a medical student called Bazarof, possessed of 
a “long thin face, with a broad forehead, a nose thick above and 
sharper towards the end, large greenish eyes, and long drooping 
moustaches of a sandy hue,” sumined up altogether as a “ physi- 
ognomy expressing intelligence and confidence in himself.” In 
default, apparently, of anything better to do, this Bazarof goes 
about dissecting frogs, and preaching the doctrines of the 
‘* Nihilists,” or adherents of French Positivism as represented to 
exist in Russia. ‘* He does not believe in principles, but he believes 
in frogs,” says one of his non-admirers, giving a fall length 
portrait of Bazarof, minus the greenish eyes aud sandy moustaches. 
The entire plot of the novel consists in the medical student pay- 
ing visits to three different houses, —that of Arcadi, his youthful 
disciple and admirer; that of Madame Odintsof, a rich lady 
with whom he falls in love; and that of his own parents, in which 
latter dwelling he is attacked by typhus fever and dies. Whatever 


there is of interest in this terribly uneventful tale attaches to the | 


fact of Bazarof falling in love with Madame Odintsof ; but even 
this episode is made unattractive by long dialogues, and an all but 
complete want of striking situations. 
evidently intended to make the love affair not only the centre, 
but the justification of his work, and he has succeeded so far as to 


render the story as tragic as absence of action can make it. The | 


young ‘nihilist ’ who belicves in nothing but what he can per- 
ceive with his senses, and who, with the usual pride of sceptics, 
fiercely boasts of his narrow views, is forced at last to acknow- 
ledge to himself that love is one of the things not to be explained 
by the facts of the dissecting-table, and with this knowledge he 
dies, gnashing his teeth in agony at what he considers his defeat. 
Though not by any means a uew theme, love and “ nihilisin ” are 
clearly capable of being shaped into a very good picture, if only 





* Fathers and Sons. A Novel. By Ivan Serghe‘evitch Turgenef. Translated 
from the Russien, with the approval of the Author, by Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D. 
New York: Leypoldt and Holt. 1867. 


They drink, and 


Nevertheless, the author | 


the artist will take a little trouble with it. But as here pre- 
sented, it is a mere rough sketch, in which the duty of imagination 
is left entirely to the reader. 

Most imperfect as it is as a work of art, and not fu'filling even 
the ordinary conditions of a novel, M. Turgenef’s book has never- 
theless some fine points. The character of Bazarof is one he has 
| drawn with evident zest, so that, although he does nothing but 
talking, one gets to feel a certain interest in the green-eyed 
medical student. His farewell speech to young Arcadi, who 
renounces “nihilism” with the intention of getting married, is 
very good in its way. ‘* Bazarof slammed down the cover of his 
trunk and stood up: ‘ Now I will repeat to you by way of adieu 
(for we need not deceive ourselves, we are separating for ever, and 
you must know it as well as 1) you are doing wisely; our 
rough, sad, vagabond existence does not suit you. You lack bold- 
ness, wickeduess, but in return you are endowed with a youthful 
audacity and ardour, that does not sulfice for the work which we 
others are pursuing. Aud then, you gentlemen cannot go beyond a 
generous indignation, or a generous resignation, things which do 
not signify much. You think that you are great men; you think 
yourselves at the pinnacle of human perfection when you have 
ceased to beat your servants ; and we, we ask only to fight with 
one another, and to beat. Our dust reddens your eyes; our mire 
soils you. You are truly not of our height ; you admire yourselves 
complacently ; you take pleasure in reproaching yourselves. All 
that bores us. We have other things to do than to admire or 
reproach ourselves ; we must have other men broken on the wheel.’ 
Here follows a long conversation between Bazarof and Arcadi, parts 
of which are reallyamusing. ‘‘See,” said Arcadi suddenly, ‘see that 
dead leaf which has just detached itself from a plane tree, and which 
is falling to the ground : it flutters in the air exactly as a butterfly 
would do. Is it not strange? That which is most sad and dead 
is like that which is gayest and fullest of life.” ‘* Oh, my dear 
Arcadi Nicolaivitch,” exclaimed Bazarof, ‘‘ I ask you as a favour 
not to talk poetically.” “I speak as I feel. But, really, this is 
despotism. A thought comes to me: why should [ not express it ?” 
“True, but why should I not likewise say what I think? I think 
that it is indecent to talk poetically.” 

Readers of Fathers and Soas are informed by the translator, 
M. Eugéne Schuyler, that ‘a tempest was raised in Russia 
by its appearance ; passionate criticisms, calumnies, and viru- 
lent attacks abounded. Iiussians are not the least susceptible 
people in the world, and a true picture of two geuerations 
of any society would scarcely please those whose portraits 
are drawn.” Here, as elsewhere in his five and a_ half 
pages of preface, the translator is cruel upon the author. 
If M. Turgenef's is a ‘true picture,” it is impossible to 
imagine not only how it could give rise to ‘‘a tempest,” or to 
anything in the shape of ‘‘ virulence,” but how any boisterous 
and turbulent matters can subsist even for a moment in 
Russia. If the novel of Futhers and Sons leaves any idea 
at all as to Russian life, it is that it must be the most 
horribly drowsy, dull, and prosaic existence which movtals 
lead upon earth. ‘There are five personages altogether figur- 
ing in the story of M. Turgenef, and except the hero, Bazarof, 
in whom there is a little vivacity, though not sustained by any 
means, the whole of them are unspeakably sluggish and obtuse, all 
their action consisting in eating, drinking, sleeping, and occasion- 
ally weeping a few tears. Of the five figures, three, the father of 
Bazarof, and the sire and uncle of Arcadi, represent the ** Fathers,” 
that is, according to M. Turgenef’s translator, the elder genera- 
tion of Russians; while the younger tribe of the “Sons” is 
delineated in the two persons of Bazarof and Arcadi. Now, it is 
difficult to say which of them are most dismal and drowsy, the 
*¢Sons” or the “ Fathers.” ‘There is not a trace of wickedness in 
either of them, nor even of average energy directed to a definite 
purpose, and accomplishing definite ends, and it is very diffi- 
‘cult to understand how the perusal of the various conversations 
!on miscellaneous subjects which the five worthies are holding 
‘in turn with each other could have created such a storm. of 





excitement in the Empire of Russia, such a “ tempest,” as that 
|reported by M. Eugene Schuyler. Bazarof, central figure 
‘of M. ‘Turgenef’s novel, is simply a student of the Quartier 
Latin, indispensable ingredient of three-fourths of modern French 
romances; he lives free aud easy, studies a little, drinks hard, 
‘gets hold of pretty women whien he has a chance to do so with- 
out too much trouble, anl talks Comte with a Russian accent. 
| For the rest, he is a very gool fellow, with a thousand estimable 
‘qualities, and having expressel his perfect scorn of mankind, 
religion, virtue, and everything else, he finishes by sacrificing his 
i life in the exercise of the loftiest charity, by attending the death- 
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bed of a poor wretch struck down by py#mia. The other ‘‘ Son ” 
and the three “Fathers” are utterly common-place characters, 
that might figure with equal propriety in a novel of Gustaf 
Freytag, or of Octave Feuillet, or of Miss Braddon. Under these 
circumstances, it is extremely hard to discover the distinguishing 
merits of ‘* the last specimen of modern Russian literature.” 

M. Turgenef’s novel does not give vivid glimpses into actual 
Russian life, but what it says of the condition of the lower classes, 
particularly the emancipated serfs, called “peasants” by the 
translator, is a very dark picture indeed. Being an advanced 
Liberal, with opinions fortified by prison and exile, the author of 
Fathers and Sons does not seem a man likely to underrate the stu- 
pendous radical measure of serf emancipation, yet there are state- 
ments here and there which make-it appear almost as if it had been 
a failure, at least for the time. ‘The peasants give me much 
trouble this year,” said Nicholas Petrovitch to his son, ‘‘ they do 
not pay their rent. What shallI do?” ‘‘ Are you better satisfied 
with the day-labourers ?” asked Arcadi. ‘* Yes,” replied Nicholas 
Petrovitch, between his teeth, ‘‘ but they get corrupted, that is 
the trouble. Besides, they do not work with real heartiness, and 
spoil the tools.” . ‘*The inhabitants of Marino were 
not free from care, and Nicholas Petrovitch had his good 
share of it. ‘The farm gave him every day more trouble, 
and miserable and paltry annoyances. The hired workmen 
caused difficulties which were really insurmountable. Some 
demanded accounts, and required an increase of pay; others 
left, after having received an advance of their pay ; the horses fell 
sick ; the harness was constantly giving out; the work was badly 
done. A _ threshing-machine which had been brought from 
Moscow proved too heavy to be used ; a bolting-mill was broken 
the first time it was tried; half of the cattle-sheds burned down, 
thanks to an old purblind servant, who went, in a high wind, to 
exorcise her cow with a pan of lighted charcoal; and this old 
woman afterwards declared that the misfortune had happened 
because the master had taken it upon himself to have cheese and 
other novelties of the same nature made. ‘The steward was 
suddenly attacked with laziness, and began to grow fat—as every 
Russian does who is fed on ‘free bread.’ His activity was con- 
fined to throwing a stone at a little pig which was passing, or to 
threatening a half naked child as soon as he saw Nicholas Petro- 
vitch ; he slept almost all the rest of the time. ‘The tenantry 
paid nothing, and stole wood; often at night the guard drove 
away, not without a lively resistance, horses belonging to peasants, 
pasturing in the meadows. Nicholas Petrovitch had ordered a 
penalty for this offence; but generally the captured animals 
were returned to their owners, after having spent some days in 
the master’s stables, To crown all these annoyances, the peasants 
began to quarrel among themselves; brothers asked for a distri- 
bution, their wives being no longer able to live under the same 
roof ; battles were continually taking place in the village ; a crowd 
of peasants assembled suddenly, as if in obedience to an order, in 
front of the overseer’s office, reparing thence to their master's 
house, their faces bruised with fist blows, often in a state of intoxi- 
cation, and loudly calling for justice ; in the midst of the tumult, 
the sobs and shrill lamentations of the women, mingled with the 
vociferations and abusive words of the men.” The immediate 
results of serf emancipation, as exhibited on the estate of Nicholas 
Petrovitch, are summed up in a few words. ‘The new mode of 
management that had just been adopted did not work smoothly, 
but creaked like a badly greased wheel, or a piece of furniture 
made of damp wood by a village carpenter.” Not very flattering 
to the Imperial upholsterer. 
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ENGLISH MONASTICISM.* 
Tuts book belongs to a class which is unfortunately rather large 
at the present time. Mr. Hill has looked into several medieval 
writers and read some of them, but he is quite unable tc use his 
authorities. Indeed of study, as distinct from mere reading, he 
shows no trace. ‘The object of his work is ‘‘ to examine [monas- 
ticism] under its two great phases, the Benedictine and Franciscan, 
and to trace the influence it exerted upon the art, literature, and 
social life of the country during its development.” ‘The book 
consists of a history of Glastonbury Abbey divided into fragments, 
somewhat after the fashion of A Tale of a Tub, by essays on sundry 
matters more or less connected with the growth of the English 
Church. Of these varieties we will speak presently, confining 
ourselves for the present to the main subject. This is not badly 








* English Monasticism: its Rise and Influence, By O'Dell Travers Hill, F.R.G.S. 


London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 





chosen. A history of one of the great monasteries of England 
told by a competent writer might be extremely interesting, ang 
reflect the various stages of religious opinion through which this 
country had passed before the Reformation. But in Mr, Hill’s 
hands the history of Glastonbury sinks into a mere chronicle, 
without the merit of accuracy. He has not the learning which 
can give value to a local history by connecting it with the 
general course of events, while his want of critical power js 
quite marvellous. We could hardly have believed that a writer 
would be found to relate seriously the stories concerning the founda- 
tion of Glastonbury which even William of Malmesbury repeated 
as mere rumour. Yet here we have them told apparently with 
perfect faith. Some details of the legend are certainly regarded 
as matters for discussion, but the fact that the first Christian 
missionaries were settled on the isle of Avalon is assumed as 
beyond question. ‘The honour of first planting the cross among 
the marshes of Somerset seems to be disputed between St. Paul, 
St. Simon Zelotes, and Joseph of Arimathea. As Mr. Hill is able 
to give very fair reasons why it should not be awarded to either 
St. Paul or St. Simon, it follows that Joseph is entitled to it, 
He left Gaul at some time in the reign of King Arviragus 
(A.D. 45-73) and, according to the “* Sanctus Graal, an old Welsh 
authority,” landed on the coast of Wales, whence, after a short 
imprisonment, he and his companions, twelve in number, 
wandered into Britain, and were settled by Arviragus in 
Avalonia, where they built a church. A note tells us that 
‘sketches of this old mother church of England may be seen 
in Samme’s Antiquities, p. 213, and in Ilearne’s edition of 
John of Glastonbury’s history.” For the confusion of sceptics, 
we may add that photographs of the same building are exposed in 
several shop windows. It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Hill 
through all the fables which he relates, but we cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting one exquisite piece of criticism :— 

“Now, as regards King Arthur, these monkish chroniclers, although 
they shed a miraculous halo about his history, have yet transmitted to 
us circumstantial accounts of incidents in his life so matter-of-fact as to 
do away with his mythical character altogether. Ho had a wife, like 
many other men from that time to this, who caused him much vexation. 
She eloped with Melva, King of Somersetshire, but was afterwards 
reconciled; and again subsequently with Mvedrawd, her husband's 
nephew, when he [Medrawd ?] was absent in Gaul. By these common 
vicissitudes of life he is so tirmly linked to humanity as to ruin his 
reputation as a myth.” 

The same proof of actual existence would apply to every hero of 
a novel, who would have the farther advantage of not being the 
subject of various irreconcilable tales. 

Mr. Hill is not the first writer who has floundered in the slippery 
paths of tradition. Let us see if he is more successful in the 
historical period. We may take as a test the chief event in the 
corporate history of Glastonbury, the quarrel between the abbey 
and the Bishop of Wells. ere we come upon a blunder in the 
very beginning. We are told that ‘* whilst Richard I. was in the 
Austrian prison, one Savaric, a relative of the Emperor and his 
Chancellor, did various acts of kindness to the unfortunate prisoner 
king, and in the course of their acquaintance so far acquired an 
influence over him as to elicit from him a promise that he would 
give him the bishopric of Bath and Wells.” ‘This passage teems 
with errors. Savaric cannot have visited Richard in his Austrian 
dungeon, since almost immediately after his capture he was 
delivered to the Emperor, and imprisoned at Trifels. More than 
this, Savaric was not appointed to his bishopric by the King. He 
was elected by the monks of Bath under the influence of Reginald 
Fitzjocelin, his kinsman, and was consecrated at Rome about three 
weeks before Richard left Palestine. But this isnotall. Mr. Hill 
goes on to narrate correctly that Savaric, while visiting Richard, 
obtained, probably at the Emperor’s request, the addition of 
Glastonbury Abbey to his bishopric ; that the abbot was sent for, 
and induced to betray his monastery by being appointed to the see 
of Worcester. He adds that Savaric returned to England, and 
took possession of the abbey in 1192. Now, as Richard was taken 
prisoner on December 20 in that year, all these events, including 
several journeys to and from England, must have been crowded 
into ten days. We might ascribe the error to a misprint, were 
it not that the date has been taken, like the statement about 
the bishopric, without inquiry from Adam of Domerham. 

Besides making this gross blunder, Mr. Hill shows that he does 
not understand the cause of quarrel. He seems to think that the 
monks disliked Savaric because he was a foreigner. ‘‘ Thus,” he 
says, ‘‘was Glastonbury Abbey bartered away, and its monks 
handed over to the tender mercies of a foreigner, in open violation 
of all laws, human and divine.” But Savaric, though he was 
related to the Emperor, came of a family which had been 
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settled in England for two generations, and he was already 
treasurer of Salisbury, and archdeacon of Northampton. ‘The 
monks objected to him simply as Bishop of Wells. Instead 
of being under the jurisdiction of their own abbot, whose 
interest it was to extend the wealth and privileges of the 
monastery, they were henceforth to be in direct subjection to 
a bishop who had already two chapters, one secular, the other 
monastic. There is a curious contrast between their aims and 
those of the Canterbury monks, who were at this time engaged in 
a strife with their archbishop-abbot. The latter were fighting 
fiercely to prevent the archbishop from founding a college of 
canons, which they feared would supplant them as the metro- 
politan church. The struggle at Canterbury was for the dignity, 
at Glastonbury for the freedom of the monastery, but both con- 
vents had this in common, that they desired to prevent their head 
being associated with any other body. In both cases the battle 
was long, and in both the monks had the final victory. 

A historian who fails to comprehend the bearing of such an event 
as this is not likely to seize the finer points of character which 
mark the slow growth of social and religious change. ‘To him a 
monk isa monk, whether in the sixth century or the sixteenth, and 
it is needless to inquire into insignificant differences. 

A curious instance of the casual nature of Mr. Ilill’s reading is 
that, while a whole chapter is devoted to the political work of 
Dunstan, the turbulent Henry of Blois is passed over without any 
notice of his having been engaged in any secular affairs. The 
chief fact related with regard to this stirring prelate is that he 
increased the kitchen allowances of the monastery. 

We have seen that a part of the purpose of the work was to 
trace the influence of monasticism upon art and literature. The 
only mediseval art which receives any attention is missal painting. 
Of architecture Mr. Hill seems to be utterly ignorant. He does 
not attempt to give any history of the fabric of the church or 
abbey buildings, having apparently never heard of Professor 
Willis, and he blunders iv attempting a description of the monas- 
tery as it appeared before the Dissolution. He says, “‘ At the 
eastern extremity stands the high altar, with its profusion of 
decorative splendour, while over it is an immense stained-glass 
window, with semicircular top, which pours down upon the altar, 
and in fact bathes the whole choir, when viewed from a distance, 
in a sea of softened many-coloured light.” As the choir was 
enlarged in the fourteenth century, Abbot Monington must have 
worked in the round style a hundred and fifty years after it had 
gone out of fashion. On the other hand, an earlier abbot must have 
been as much in advance of his age, fur we learn that there were 
stained windows and tombs with recumbent statues at Glaston- 
bury when Dunstan wasa child. We have as yet said nothing of 
the chapters which do not bear upon Glastonbury. They are of 
much the same value as the rest. Each is headed with a list of 
authorities which, if studied, might be sufficient, but special 
references are rare. ‘They deal with various subjects, Benedict 
and the Benedictines, medieval hymns, St. Francis, and the 
Franciscans in England, One is headed the Saxons, but it ends 
with the death of Alfred, and we are informed that at his death 
the historic muse laid down her pen. One wonders whence, if 
this is true, Mr. Hill got the materials for his sketch of Dunstan. 
We need say no more of these incidental chapters, except that 
they add to their other demerits much impertinent controversy 
directed against Romish errors, and that they have their full share 
of mistakes. Mr. Hill's fondness for legends leads him to repeat 
Hoveden’s story that the murderers of ‘Thomas 4 Becket went 
together on pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and died there. Dr. 
Stanley has shown this to be false, but it would be too much to 
expect Mr. Hill to have read the Memorials of Canterbury. 

As might be expected, the book is full of minor inaccuracies. 
Some of these are perhaps due to carelessness rather than to igno- 
rance. ‘‘Edmund I., who was called Ironside” (p. 174), and the date 
of 1007 for Berengar (p. 441), may be merely misprints ; but they 
are such as a careful writer would not pass over, nor would he 
speak of the Abbey of Bec again and again as Bea. But what is 
to be said of such a date as this ?—‘‘ On the day before the Nones 
of March, when Letare Jerusalem was sung in the church.” Mr. 
Hill, we suppose, must know that this is March 6, but does he 
suppose that the introit Lwtare Jerusalem was appointed for that 
day of the month, or, knowing that it marks a special Sunday, is 
he too idle to find out which it is? Still worse, since it is a 
positive blunder, is his statement that Henry II. was buried “ at 
Font Everard in Normandy.” Even if he could not translate 
Fons Ebrardi, he might without much troublé have discovered 
that the first of our Angevin Kings was buried at Fontévrault, 
the great abbey of his hereditary county. 





The style of the book is worthy of the matter, being pretentious 
and confused. Pronouns are abused in the strangest manner, as 
in the passage with which we conclude :— 


“It [Christianity] took up philosophy, purged it of its errors, and 
of philosophers made fathers; it took up scieuce and bade it labour 
to alleviate human suffering, and assuage the physical condition of 
humanity ; it took up art, and not only embellished it, but gave it an 
inexhaustible realm of subjects, a realm in which it has been labouring 
ever since, and though improving and advancing in each age, in spite 
of enemies its power is undiminished; it has been, as its Founder 
declared it should be, the salt of the earth; it has rescued the world in 
moments of darkness and danger, aroused it from apathy and indiffer- 
ence, purged it, stimulated it, seut it on in the right way, and brought it 
back again when it had peevishly wandered ; and not the least evidence 
of its purifying, elevating effects upon the fine arts, is this which wo 
have been faintly endeavouring to describe in the rise and development 
of missal painting, that beauty of cloistered holiness.” 





LETTERS OF DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS.* 
Tuts book may be regarded as a companion volume to the trans- 
lation of Mendelssohn's letters which Lady Wallace gave to the 
English public four years ago. ‘The collection, which is interest- 
ing aud suggestive, has been made by Herr Ludwig Nohl, of 
Munich, who has earned a reputation as the editor of similar 
works. Both the compiler and the translator introduce the volume 
with some prefatory remarks, very like in purport, in which they 
state that the letters of Mendelssohn, Haydn, and Gliick here 
collected, are published for the first time, and that those of Weber 
to his friend Johann Giinsbacher, fragments of which appeared in 
the biography of the musician, are presented in a complete form. 

It is a suggestive and interesting collection, and one likely, 
we should imagine, to attract the general reader, as well as 
the professor or student of music. ‘The life of men of genius 
has inevitably its prosaic and vulgar side. A poet writes an 
inspired lyric one day and is in the seventh heaven, a 
musician composes an oratorio or an opera and forgets all 
mundane cares, but on the morrow the petty anxieties of life 
reassert their power. Even a poet is not exempt from the pay- 
ment of taxes and of butchers’ bills, and a musician may be 
worried, like Weber, by a thousand miserable exactions, or be con- 
stantly distressed, like Haydn, with the follies of an extravagant 
wife. ‘These letters reveal to us the men as well as the artists. 
We see a little of the way in which these great masters strug- 
gled-on from day to day, fighting with adverse circumstances, 
and at what sacrifices they won their fame. ‘In my music,” said 
Weber to his friend Lichtenstein, ‘ you will find myself ;” and 
Haydn thought he could speak to the world only through the lan- 
guage which all the world can feel and understand, but yet they 
have both much to say also in their mother tongue which we 
would not willingly lcse. Mendelssohn, moreover, was not only a 
great musician, but won also a literary reputation, and even the 
few letters here preserved of Gliick and of C. P. E. Bach possess a 
slight biographical interest. 

Poets rarely if ever come of a poetic stock, while musicians, on 
the contrary, frequently own to a musical parentage. It was soin 
the case of the Scarlattis, of Mozart, and Beethoven, and it was 
so in the case of three of the composers whose letters appear side 
by side in this volume. C. P. E. Bach was the son of the cele- 
brated Sebastian Bach, music director at Leipzig, whose four sons 
and five daughters are said to have been all excellent musicians ; 
the father of Haydn played the harp without knowing a note of 
music; while Weber's ancestors had always evinced a passion for 
music and for the stage, his own father being a musical fanatic, 
who might constantly be seen ‘ fiddling in public places as he 
marched at the head of his numerous progeny ; or working with 
his bow in the fields, to the amusement or derision of his fellow- 
citizens.” Franz Anton, by the way, must have been sent into 
this world for the special trial of his son’s patience. Ile was one 
of those selfish, shiftless, thriftless men who like best to spend 
other people’s money, and live at other people’s tables, and throw 
their whole burdens upon other people’s backs. His son, Carl 
Maria, as being the nearest to him, suffered the most, and yet that 
son, to his praise be it recorded, never speaks of his father save in 
terms of reverence and affection. Weber was a wild scapegrace 
enougli in early life: but despite all his reckless follies there was an 
honesty of nature about the artist which preserved him from de- 
struction. In the letters which Lady Wallace has translated, the 
most superficial reader will be struck by his integrity of purpose 
and warmth of heart. ‘To his friend Giinsbacher he writes in the 
tender style which in England is common only between lovers or 
schoolgirls. In one letter he says, “‘ It is really terrible to be so 





* Letters of Distinguished Musicians ; Glick. Haydn, C. P. E. Bach, Weber, Mendelssolin. 
Trauslated from the German by Lady Wallace, Loudon; Longmans. 1867, 
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near, and yet not be able to speak to each other.” In another he 
avers that when his friend left him the void in his life was terrible ; 
in a third, while suffering from a love disappointment, he exclaims, 
‘¢ Ah, if you only could have been near me, how would my heart have 
been soothed!” and when, after escaping many of the pitfalls into 
which men with poet-natures are so liable to fall, Weber found 
in Caroline Brandt a woman worthy of him, he relates 
his good fortune in the same glowing, passionate language. 
First of all, however, the musician betrays jealous fears and 
gloomy forebodings as to the character of his future wife. He is 
annoyed that ‘‘her views of high art do not rise beyond the 
common-place pitiful conception that esteems Art merely as the 
means of procuring soup, roast meat, and shirts,” and is afraid of 
the temptations to which a young actress is exposed. But 
he invites some of his friends to an oyster feast, and in their 
presence betroths his “beloved Lina,” promising that if the girl 
remains steady all the year he will make her his wife at the end of it. 
It is pleasant to hear him tell eighteen months afterwards how happy 
he feels in the society of the woman he has chosen. ** I am indeed 
a fortunate man,” he writes ‘‘no one could in the most remote 
degree discover that my Lina had ever been an actress; she is 
become such a busy, intelligent, and careful mistress of a house- 
hold, and takes delight in her new sphere ; we are both pictures of 
health and contentment.” Ile is never tired of singing the 
praises of his ‘little wife,” and is careful to tell his friend 
of each trivial domestic incident and of every family arrival. 
Altogether, a pleasing and home-like picture is called up by 
this familiar correspondence of Carl Maria von Weber. It isa 
welcome addition to the charming biography of the musician 
written by his son. 

Still more interesting, perhaps, are the eighty letters of Joseph 
Haydn. Like those of Weber, they give a vivid representation of 
the bondage too often endured by men of genius during the last 
century at the petty Courts of German Princes. To serve under a 
Duke of Weimar was the fortune of but few. Poor Haydn had 
no such luck. As the Capellmeister of the Austrian Prince 
Esterhazy he seldom quitted the Prince’s property, but was strictly 
chained to his official duties. The musician was for many years 
little better than a servant, and complains that he “ never can 
obtain leave, even for four and twenty hours to go to Vienna ;” 
and yet he adds, “ the refusal is always couched in such polite 
terms, and in such a manner, as to render it utterly impos- 
sible for me to urge my request for leave of absence.” ‘lhe 
‘gracious Prince,” as he calls him, was intolerably exacting ! 
Haydn, as we have said, was unfortunate in his wife ; so he con- 
soled himself for the lack of home happiness by an attachment 
to Frau von Genzinger, the wife of a neighbouring physician. 
‘¢ Although,” says the editor, ‘* she was nearly forty years of age, 
a personal connection was gradually developed in the course of 
their musical intercourse that eventually touched their hearts, and 
gave rise to a bright bond of friendship between the lady, happily 
married, and blessed with fine, promising children, and the old 
though still youthful maestro, whose marriage was childless and far 
from happy.” This friendship was, no doubt, perfectly inno- 
cent, but Haydn, who was sixteen years older than the lady, writes 
sometimes with a warmth of language which soands strangely to 
English ears, lamenting the solitude of his home, and the loss of her 
society. ‘*O that I could be with you, dear lady,” he says, ‘e -en 
for one quarter of an hour, to pour forth all my sorrows, and to 
receive comfort from you!” and he beseeches her to console him by 
her letters, ‘‘as they are so highly necessary to cheer me in this 
wilderness, and to soothe my deeply wounded heart.” 

Haydn observes with some archness that he is loved and 
esteemed by everybody except professors of music. From all 
petty jealousy he seems himself to have been free, and it is beau- 
tiful to read the hearty praise he awards to his great musical 
contemporary, Mozart :— 

“T only wish,” ho writes, “J could impress on every friend of music, 
and on great men in particular, the same depth of musical sympathy 
and profound appreciation of Mozart's inimitable music that I myself 
feel and enjoy; then nations would vie with each other to possess such 
a jewel within their frontiers. Prague ought to strive to retain this 
precious man, but also to remunerate him ; for without this the history 
of a great genius is sad indeed..... It enrages me to think that the 
unparalleled Mozart is not yet engaged by some imperial or royal court. 
Forgive my excitement; but I love the man so dearly!” . 

The affection appears to have been mutual. When Haydn, 
released by the death of Prince Nicolaus, obtained an engagement 
in London, Mozart accompanied him some distance on his journey, 
and on parting said, with tears in his eyes, “‘ We shall, no doubt, 
now take our last farewell in this life.” Haydn, too, was deeply 


a, 
| affected, and must have remembered the prophetic words when 
in less than a year after this farewell, he recorded the death a: 
Mozart in his diary. 
The letters of Weber and of Haydn occupy by far the larger 
portion of the volume. Next to them in poiut of interest are the 
| letters of Mendelssohn, but they are too slight and unimportant 
to add to the epistolary reputation of that delightful man, We 
meet, however, in them with some of the beautiful traits of cha. 
racter which make the memory of the illustrious composer go 
dear to his friends and so fragrant to the world. 











7 Tr . La hl 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—@— 

New Epirions.—<s is usually the case at this time of year, our table js 
burdened with new editions, and our space will not allow us to do more 
than to notice their appearance. Some, indeed, are worthy of a moro 
detailed account, and would receive it, if they came out in the dead 
season. Thus, the fourth edition of Sir Roderick Murchison’s Silurig 
(Marray) has much new matter, the result of the geological discoverias 


.| of the last eight years. Thus, too, Mr. Smiles’s Live of Telford (Murray) 


is an extension of the biographical sketch published among the “ Lives 
of the Engineers.” It will bo interesting to students of both thesg 
branches to know what additions have been made to such works, and we 
need not say that students of geology will find Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
new edition especially valuable. We uext have a new edition of Dr, 
Temple’s Rughy Sermons (Macmillan) ; the soventh edition of Lord Mil- 
ton and Dr. Cheadle’s North-West Passage by Land (Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin); new editions of Dr, Hayes’s Open Polar Sea (Low, Son, and 
Marston); of Dr. Carlylo’s translation of Dante's Divine Comedy (Chap- 
man and Hall); of the Rov. I. Gregory Smith’s Life of Our Blessed 
Saviour, being an Epitome of the Gospel Narrative (Rivingtons); of Mr. 
Sheppard’s Autumn Dream (Elliot Stock); of Miss Dora Greenwell’s 
Two Friends (Strahan); of the Hon. T. J. Hovell-Thurlow’s The Com- 
pany and the Crown (Blackwood); of Mr. Lever’s Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
(Blackwood); of Mrs. Edmund Jennings’s John Douglas's Vow (Chap- 
man and Hall); of Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel (Low, Son, 
and Marston); of Mr. Dalgleish’s Introductory Text-Book of English 
Composition (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd) ; and of Mr. William Milton's 
Victim of the Nineteenth Century (printed for the Author). 

Colorado: a Summer Trip. By Bayard Taylor. (Low, Son, and 
Marston).—After travelling over all the rest of the globe, Mr. Bayard 
Taylor is doing justice to his native country. His present sketches 
of Colorado and the Rocky Mountains will no doubt be more appeciated 
by Americans than by Europeans. The distance from us is too great, 
and we shrink from crossing the Atlantic in order to expose ourselves 
to still severer hardships after we cross the Missouri. Americans, how- 
ever, will be interested to hear that Colorado will soon be recognized as 
their Switzerland, and that one particular view of the Rocky Mountains is 
superior to any picture of the Alps in variety and harmony of form, in effect 
against the dark blue sky, in breadth and grandeur. Still, there is 
much to be done before Switzerland can be supplanted, and Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s journey is not described in the most glowing colours. We 
cannot enter into the details which impressed us the most, but the 
general effect is that there was an utter absence of comfort. When 
once Mr. Bayard Taylor begins to cross the Berthoud Pass, an element 
of danger is added, and whenever a stream has to be forded this element 
is sure to reappear. However, Mr. Bayard Taylor bears himself through- 
out with courage and good-humour, and we have conclusive evidence 
that he was not drowned, or dashed to pieces, or eaten by mosquitoes. 
Aniongst other things, he tells us that a “‘square meal” consists of black 
coffee, strips of pork fat, and half baked biscuits, and that even such 
meals are not always to be had. He inveighs against the custom of 
calling each place of more than three houses a city, and thinks that 
there is some hope of steady and healthy growth for a town which is 
not expected to become “ the greatest town in the West, Sir.’ In 
Kansas, he says, people wash more frequently than elsewhere, because 
it is more needed, and he noticed one man who carried a toothbrush in 
his pocket. Among the linguistic peculiarities of Colorado there is a 
curious phrase for shouting ; a man is said to “let a yell out of him.” 
Mr. Bayard Taylor has long been known to us as a keen observer and a 
pleasant writer; these two characteristics are well combined in his 
latest work. 

A Ithymer’s Wallet, By Cradock Newton. (A. W. Bennett.)—The 
poems in this volume may be read with pleasure, and some of them 
tempt us to linger long, or to come back more than once. We admit 
that this is high praise to bestow on “a rhymer,” but Mr. Newton is 
not arhymer of the ordinary stamp, and though we cannot yet crown 
him as a poet, we think there is some hope of his earning the crown. 
The lines we have noticed as most successful are those headed “In the 
Spring,” which, though not as well worked out as some of the other 
poems, are more original. We should have praised “ Lying in State” 
and “ After-Dinner Talk,” but that they remind us of Browning, while 
“Wonderland,” which is remarkable enough in its way, seems like 
Keats strained through Tennyson and dashed with Swinburne. 
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Supplemental Hymn and Tune Book, Compiled by the Rev. R. 
Brown, St. Mary Hall, Oxford, Curate of Evesham, Worcestershire.—In 
few things has there been a greater revolution than in our psalmody, 
and considering the widespread enjoyment which may be produced by 
a really good hymn-tune, and the amount of misery to which sensitive 
ears are subjected by a bad one, we really are inclined to endorse tho 
observation of a friend who has just listened to some of the beautiful 
harmonies in the arrangement before us, that “ the composer of a really 
good hymn-tune is a benefactor to the human race.” Mr. Brown has 
really succeeded in compiling a valuable addition to our present hymnals. 
Rich in new harmonies, with many absolutely origiual tunes from able 
composers, with every advantage that clear print and appropriate words 
ean furnish, we commend the careful result of much patient labour and 
unusual musical talent to the notice of those of our readers who can 
find in each fresh harmony a now delight. 

The Public Schools. By the Author of Ltoniana. (Blackwood and 
Sons.)—Theso sketches of the chief public schools appeared in Black- 
wood's Magazine, and like their predecessor, which was devoted to Eton 
alone, attracted some public attention. We do not find thom as 
amusing as L£toniana, but there is much in them that is curious 
and suggestive. Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and 
Rugby are described in turn with more or less fullness, and as far as 
our knowledge goes with general correctness. Perhaps, on the whole, 
Winchester is treated best, but the accounts of the Westminster Play, of 
the old Westminster dormitory in which the younger boys were at the 
mercy of the seniors, and both were at the mercy of rats, are also 
worth notice. We are rominded that both Sir Robert Phillimore and 
Dr. Hawtrey approved of the Westminster Play, as giving boys a 
familiarity with Latin which would never be acquired by ordinary study. 
It is true that the ordinary studies of schools are always said to be the 
least valuable part of a boy's education. But it seems rather strange to 
be told that the confused noise of the long schoolroom at Winchester is 
favourable to concentration of the mind undor difficulties, and fits men 
in after life for the work of the Bar and of Parliament. One master 
of Winchester, we read, constantly objected to the noise, but then his 
objections were always expressed while a difficult passage was being 
construed, and thus he was relieved from the necessity of criticism and 
correction. Another amusing feature of Winchester life was the general 
application of Scripture names, in imitation of Wykeham. It is supposed 
that William of Wykeham intended to symbolize the eleven apostles by 
the warden and fellows, the seventy-two disciples by the masters and 
scholars, and the sixteen prophets of the old dispensation by the chor- 
isters. Following out this theory, the College boys always call the 
under porter by the name of one of the minor prophets. The present 
official goes bythe name of Obadiah. The open conduit where the boys 
washed was called ‘‘ Moab,” as being a washpot. 

The Trinity of Italy ; or the Pope, the Bourbon, and the Victor. By an 
English Civilian. (Moxon and Co.)—The writer of this volume lived 
for eight years in Southern Italy, and had an official connection with 
the Court of the Neapolitan Bourbons. His opinion of the Italians is not 
high, and his opinion of the late Government is very low. But his lips 
are closed on much that would be most interesting, and the hints he 
gives us makes us wish that he would speak out boldly. When he 
leaves Court topics and describes popular manners and customs he shows 
that he did not neglect his opportunities. Yet evon then it seems to us 
that he has been warped in his views by fidelity to his official connection. 
He ascribes the vices of the Court to the popular character, It would 
be more true, we think, to ascribe the defects of the popular charactor 
to the tyrannical interference of the Court. If truth is not prized in 
Italy, it is because the Italians havo hitherto been afraid to speak the 
truth, and have been driven to resort to constant intrigue and secresy. 
If the people are superstitious, it is because they have been kept in 
ignorance, and the priests have been in league with the governments. 
The effect of both religion and government has been to create vices 
of character, and when once those vices were created, religion and 
government pandered to them. It is too much to say that in doing 
so they merely suited themselves to the national character. Tho 
Civilian has confused cause and effect, and though he has observed 
much, he has not thought either much or accurately. Parts of his 
book are readable, but other parts are poor, and the work of wading 
through them is tedious. 

Life of Pastor Fliedner of Kaiserswerth. Translated from the German. 
By Catherine Winkworth. (Longmans.)—This is a simple and natural 
sketch of the life of a man with whom Mr. de Liefde’s books have made 
us familiar. Pastor Fliednor is the founder, amongst other things, of 
the order of Deaconesses, but though this order is his great work, the 
“other things” are by no means insignificant. What particularly 
strikes us in Pastor Fliedner’s life, is the unwearied energy combined 
with faith almost amounting to credulity, and with more than childlike 
simplicity. We use all these terms in their best sense, but even in that 
sense such characteristics are truly remarkable. It was only their 
union which made each one of them succeed as it did, and the two last 
would probably have led to disastrous consequences if they had not been 
supported by the first. Miss Winkworth has done well to translate 
this short life of the Pastor, and all who are interested in works of 
charity will do well to read it. 





The Law of Creeds in Scotland. A Treatise on the Legal Relation of 
Churches in Scotland, Established and not Established, to their Doctrinal 
Confessions. By Alexander Taylor Innes. (Blackwood.)—We fear 
that we cannot recommend this book to any but Scotchmen, or 
to any Scotchmen but ecclesiastical Scotchmen. Other readers 
will not be tempted to go beyond the title-page, unless they are 
in search of information. In that case some portions of the table of 
contents may hold out hopes which the contents themselves will 
partly gratify. Thore is a want of order and method in Mr. Innes’s 
writing, while his subject is ono which needs all the available attractions 
of clearness and condensation. Creeds and confessions and statutes 
and cases ought to be discussed with brevity, except for those to whom 
they are already so familiar that the end of the discussion can bo 
predicted from tho outset. 

Barford Bridge. By the Rev. H.C. Adams. (Routledgo.)—A story 
of school-boy life, with the usual attractions of games, fights, feats, and 
prizes. Everything is told with spirit, if not, always probable in itself, 
but it is the law of school-boy nature that nothing should be impossible 
to it, except learning. When, therefore, one boy defies a crowd of 
bargemen, and a small boy pushes one of them into the water, wo 
recognize the power which rules over the sports of school-boys, and 
only forsakes the boys at the hour of lessons. Mr. Adams, however, . 
has a more potent deus ex machind always at hand. The Mayor of 
Barford supports the boys. The police are ready to interfere in their 
favour. A clorgyman knows the secret of one of the boys, and though 
he will not tell it, lots it be found out at the right moment. With all 
this help the story runs smoothly, and will no doubt be popular. 

Remoter Stars in the Church Sky; being a Gallery of Uncelebrated 
Divines. By George Gilfillan. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.)—We 
are afraid that most men will pronounce this book to be worthy of its 
subject, and likely to keep company with the obscure names for which 
it shows such sympathy. Mr. Gilfillan does not give us any good 
reason for reversing the general verdict on these unknown divines, or 
for reading more than two or three of his sketches. We have a good 
story of Dr. Croly, who, however, was to some extent celebrated in his 
day, and another story of a Scotch preacher who was recommended to a 
stranger as being not crack, but crackit. Yet this is about all that Mr. 
Gilfillan gives us to read, and he givos us a good many pages to pass 
over. Tho bundle of similes at the beginning of his sketch of Dr. Croly 
will perhaps be read, but not respectfully. 

Critical and Social Essays. Reprinted from the New Yark Nation. 
(Low, Son, and Marston.)—Some of these papers aro amusing, but thoy 
are too much in the nature of flyleaves to make upa volume. Even 
the most telling social articles in the Saturday Review do not always 
bear reprinting. They seemed exhaustive when they were read as 
parts of a weekly journal, and they contained quite as much thought 
and observation as sufficed for their life of seven days. But on their 
being put together in a book and bound solemuly between two boards, 
they lose all this prestige of novelty, and are seen to be too short. Tho 
papers in the Nation are even shorter. Perhaps it is tho object of this 
collection of articles to answer the question put by one of them about 
the absence of a Suturday Review in America. We are afraid that they 
establish the fact, even if they do not solve the problom. 

Pleas for Secularization. By Aubrey de Vere. (Longmans.)—Tho 
title of this pamphlet misloads us as toits contents. Instead of pleading 
for secularization, Mr. Aubrey de Vere replies to pleas in favour of it, 
and upholds tho “ just distribution ” of Ireland's religious endowments. 
Ireland, he says, requires hor Church property for strictly religious 
purposes, for the support of schools and colleges, the building of churches, 
the creation aud maintenance of cathedrals, the purchase of glebes, and 
the endowment of the clergy. This argument is worked out with much 
felicity of language, but not always with irreproachable logic, nor is 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere free from a visionary taint which often weakens 
his conclusions. 

Sketches by the Wayside. By T. Herbert. (A. W. Bennett.)—Ono 
or two short hymns in this volume of 450 pages are worthy of being 
printed separately. (Seo the “Oh, hands outstretched for me!” p. 347.) 
The rest of the book is prose cut up in lengths or fringed with rhyme. 
Mr. Herbert is modest enough to call his first pieco, which tells a sim- 
ple enough story in more than 3,000 lines, a metrical tract, but it is a 
tract of far too great an extent. ‘Alice Power,” which follows, might 
go on for ever when it is onco started, and we are truly grateful to 
Mr. Herbert for bringing it to an end after only 1,400 lines with 
nothing in them. The mask of “Lurlei” is better, but it is also too 
long, and its length has the fatal effect of blinding us to its real merits. 

Every Boy's Annual. Edited by Edmund Routledge. (Routledge 
and Co.)—Is not this a magazine bound up and disguised as an annual ? 
If it is not, how comes it that Mrs. Henry Wood and other authors run 
stories through it, which are interrupted by occasional papers? If it is, 
why does it pass by this title? Mrs. Henry Wood's story has, we think, 
been reprinted already. Tho other contents of the annual (be it yearly 
or monthly) are thoroughly adapted for boys, and some papers are good 
of their kind. 

*,* We find we were mistaken last week in the name of the maker 
of the minimum-registering thermometer in porcelain which we noticed. 
It was Messrs. Burrows, of Great Malvorn, not Messrs. Street. 
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te CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 


Presents, 
Mess, Export,and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted, 


LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 


ELF-FITTING CANDLES 
h of all Sizes and in 
Various qualities from ONE SHILLING per Ib, upwards, 
may now be had everywhere, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler 
(J. C. J. FIELD’S PATENT). 
They are safe, clean, and economical, titting all 

candlesticks without either paper or scraping, and 
burning to the end. 


ACCHARATED WHEAT 
kK.) PHOSPHATES.—A Dietetic Preparation supplying 
an important deficiency in the ordinary food of Invalids 
and Children, ESPECIALLY in BREAD and MILK. 
Sold in bottles at 1s, 2s, and 3s 6d each, None genuine 
without Trade Mark, 

Prepared by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, and 124 
Southampton row, London, W.C. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, at the 
4 Paris Exhibition (1867) again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE. and the 
ONLY SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors, 
This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has 
received the commendation of the leading members of 
the medical profession and the medical press, 
It is sold by all Chemists and Druggists, in capsuled 
half- -pint bottles, at 25 3d each. 
See “ MOLLER’S” Name and Label on each bottle, 
Cireulars and Testimonials of PETER MOLLER, 22 
Mincing lane. 
*,* Contractor to the North London Consumption 
Hospital. 




















INDIGESTION, — 

hae CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
Ft Gentle Aperient and a Tonic, 

s 9d, and 11s, 


Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14d, 2 


(AITY “$0: AP, OIL, and CANDLE 
DEPOT. 

HOUSEHOLD SOAPS, dry ant fit for use, railway 
carriage free, and no charge for the case if one ewt. or 
upw ards be taken at one time, 

Candles and Oil, best quality, at low prices for cash, 

Railway carriage paid on all goods of £5 value. 

Also City Agents for CROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
unequalled PICKLES, SAUCES, and PRESERVED 
FRUITS. 

Priced Lists sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces and House of Lords, 
16 BISHOPSGATE STREET, Lonpos, E.c, 


YNRAGRANT SOA P— 
The celebrated “ UNITED SERV 1c E TABLET” 








is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneticial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J, FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles. Sold by Chemists, Oil and 





snlace: and 1 New- | Italian Warehousemen, and others, 
*.* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 

= * TAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, me low, delicious, 
and very wholesume, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL— 
Paris Exhibition, 1567—Morson’s Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON ‘and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes from 2s 6d, 
Globules in Bottles from 2s. 
SAUCE—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS” 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 





] y \ LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L. AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 80 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public, Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foret ign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive pureh isers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 





Three Prize Medals—Puris Exhibition, 1867. 

JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacics of the highest quality. 
See Lancet and Dr, Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained Retail in all Parts of the World, and 
Vholesale at the Manufactory, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London, 


T EETH.—Mr. WARD, Senior, M.D., 
188 Oxford street, re a ctfully intimates that over 
20 years’ practical experience enables him to insert 
Artiticial Teeth without the least pain, on the most im- 
proved and scientifle principles, whereby a correct arti- 
culation, perfect mastication, and a firm attachment to 
the mouth are insured, defying detection, without any 
injurious or unsightly wires. Artificial tooth on vulcanite, 
from 3s 6d, complete set, from £4; on platinized silver, 
7s 6d, complete set, from £6; on platina, 10s, complete 
set, £9; on gold, from 15s, complete set, from £12. 
Filling, 2s 6d; best, 5s, Old sets refitted or allowed for. 
N.B.—Practical dentist to the profession many years 
Testimonials undeniable. Consultation free. 


LMOND FLAVOU R— 
PRESTON’S ESSENCE of BITTER ALMONDS. 
Free from Prussie Acid. 1is delicious Essence is the 
only kind that may be safely used for flavouring Cus- 
tards, Blancmanges, &c., and all kinds of Pastry. Sold 
retail by Chemists, Grocers. &c., in bottles, 6d, 1s, and 
ls 6d each, 

Wholesale—PRESTON and SONS, 88 Leadenhall 
street, E.C. 

*,* Observe the Trade Mark. 
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—_—_—_——— 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851, Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserve fund 


£444,000. Court OF Directors. 
‘hairman—HARRY GEORGE GORDON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— WILLIAM SCOTT BINNY, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. Lestock Robert Reid, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | John Binny Key, Esq. 
‘Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. | James. Walker, Esq. 

Chief Manager—Charies J, F. Stuart, Esq. 
Bankers—The Bank of England; the Union Bank of 
London, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
pills payable at Bombay Caleutta, Madras, Pc mdicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office. They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay. pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
jes. 
errhey also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
vabie at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 
' Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle street, London, 1867. 


COLONIAL INVESTMENTS AT SEVEN 
PER CENT. AND UPWARDS. 
THE CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) 

are prepared to effect investments on mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius at the rate of 7 per cent., and 
at higher rates according to circumstances without 
such guarantee. 





DirEcToRS, 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon,Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., 
George Ireland, Esq. | M.P. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

Application for particulars to be made at the office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Instituted 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
aly reduced rates. 

Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 
first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licenses free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, S.W., 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

‘ ANDREW BADEN, Actuary 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and upon the principal towns in South 
Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected. Apply at 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, National Bank, Ireland, 
and at the Company's Offices, 54 Old Broad street, 
London, E.C WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtiitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 

ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, upholsterers, 31 and 82 Berners street, 
Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street, 
An illustrated catalogue post free. 


V F. THOMAS and CO.’s PATENT 
SEWING MACHINES.—The celebrated No, 
2 Machine, unequalled for general work, £10, The new 
Domestic Machines complete (Lock Stitch), £5 5s, 
£6 63,and £8, Catalogues free. W. F. Thomas and 
Co, 1 and 2 Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford 
street, London, 
STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
NLENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


scientitic men of the age 

j THITE and SOUND TEETH 
ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Sold universally in pots at 1s 6d, and 2s 6d. 


CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London, 
insured by using 
JEWSBURY and BROWN'S 
TE 

Established Forty years as the most agreeable and 
effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 

None genuine unless signed 

Jewspury and Brown, Manchester. 

















The QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
This day, 8vo, 6s, FIFTH EDITION. 
‘ ~ QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CCXLVL, containing Articles on 


TRADES’ UNIONS, |The ABYSSINIAN EX- 
SCIENCE in SCHOOLS. PEDITION, 
The TALMUD, The CONSERVATIVE 


SURRENDER, &e., &e. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


CHANGES and CHANCES of the UNITED STATES’ 
CONSTITUTION, 
Now ready, post Svo, 10s 6d. 

E IGHTY YEARS of REPUBLICAN 

4 GOVERNMENT in the UNITED STATES. By 
Louis J, JENNINGS, 

CONTENTS, 
Theory of the Government, | Universal Suffrage. 
The State and the Union. | Party Government. 
The Executive, Voluntary Principle in Re- 
The Cabinet, Popular Education. [ligion. 
The Legislative, Capital and Labour, 
The Judiciary. Prospects of the Union. 
JOHN MurRAyY, Albemarle street. 


NEW EDITION of Sir RODERICK MURCHISON'S 
SILURIA, 


Now ready, 4th Edition, thoroughly revised, with Col- 
oured Map, Plates, and Woodcuts, 8vo, 30s, 

SILURIA: a History of the Oldest 
kw Rocks in the British Isles and other Countries; 
with a Sketch of the Origin and Distribution of Native 
Gold, the General Succession of Geological Formations 
and Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Sir Roperick 
I. Murcutson, F.RS., Director-ieneral of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of the British Isles. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Dr. ROBINSON'S TRAVELS in the HOLY LAND. 
Now ready, 3rd Editiou, with Maps, 3 vols, &8vo, 42s. 
] IBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALES- 

TINE, and in the ADJACENT REGIONS. A 
Journal of Travels and Researches by EpbwArp Ropin- 
son and Ext Ssira. Drawn up from the Original 
Diaries, with Historical Ilustrations, By Epwarp 
Roprnson, D.D., late Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 

By the same Author, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the HOLY 
LAND, with an Index. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

* Robinson's ‘Biblical Researches’ has been our 
leading text-book on the geography of Palestine for 
twenty years. Until Eli Smith and Edward Robinson 
began their travels, in 1838, little had been done towards 
a survey of the Holy Land which could pretend to be 
at once scientific and historical. Together they rode 
through the country, noting its aspects, fixing its sites, 
laying down its wadies and watercourses, its deserts 
and mountains. This admirable little book is based on 
the materials then collected.”"—Afheneum. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Mr. LAYARD'S POPULAR NARRATIVES. 

“The various attempts that have been made to give 
popular descriptions of Mr. Layard’s discoveries, have 
taught him the necessity of placing them in a popular 
form before the public.”—Zconomist, 

“The most interesting contributions of the modern 
press. Such men as Mr, Layard deserve the gratitude 
of posterity.”"—Lrangelical Magazine. 

Now ready, with Map and 112 Illustrations, post 8vo, 
7s Gd, 


TINEVEH and its REMAINS: 

a Popular Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria 

during the Years 1845-7. By A. H. LAYAnrp, M.P., 
D.C.L. 





2. 

NINEVEH and BABYLON: a Popular 
Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria, during 
the Years 1849-51. By A. H. Layarp, M.P., D.C.L. 
With Map and 148 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“There can be no question that these volumes will 
be more popular than the original narratives. They 
are more compact; they bring down the history of 
discovery to our own time; they are admirably printed 
and profusely illustrated.”—Freeman. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
THE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 

TASH and JOYCE'S PATENT, for 
I Airing, Drying, and Warming Shops, Halls, 
Church Pews, Conservatories, and all other places, price 
from 12s 6d to Six Guineas. Stoves made expressly for 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, to burn all winter if 
required, by filling up with fu l every twelve hours, 
giving any amount of heat, large or small, by a simple 
arrangement of regulators. 

PATENT FUEL for the Stoves in bags and sacks, 
4s 6d and 93, only genuine with name, address, and 
seal on the bag and sack, Prospectus post free. 

SWAN NASH, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


253 Oxford street, and Joyce's Stove Depot, 119 New- | 


gate street, London, 


TOOD TAPESTRY.—HOWARD'S 
Patent, in lieu of painting and graining. The 
attention of Architects is drawn to this invention, now 
proved to answer perfectly. A great saving is effected by 
preparing new work specially for its adoption. Machine- 
made Parquets, Howard's patent, to special designs, 
without increased cost. 
26 and 27 Berners street, London, W. 





INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 


remedy for Acidity of the S:omach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 


aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted | 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants —DINNEFORD and | 


CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond street, London; and of 
all other Chemists throughout the world. 





Ree : : and Illustrations. 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best | 


The COMMONWEALTH. 

Now ready, Vol. II. (completing the Work), 8vo, 15s. 
HISTORY of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of ENGLAND, from the Death of 

Charies the First to the Expulsion of the Long Parlia- 
ment by Cromwell. Being omitted Chapters of the 
History of England. By ANDREW Busser. 

JouHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





NEW EDITION of Canon MANSEL’S BAMPTON 
LECTURES. 


Now ready, 5th Edition, with a new Preface, post 8vo, 
8s 6d. 
rE LIMITS of RELIGIOUS 
J THOUGHT EXAMINED. By Rev. H. L. Man- 
SEL, B.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regius Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
LIFE of the ARCHITECT of the HOUSES of 
PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready, with Portrait and many Illustrations, 
medium 8yo, 24s. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS 
d of the late Sir CHARLES BARRY, R.A., Archi- 
tect. By his Son, the Rev. ALFReD Barry, D.D., Prin- 
cipal of Cheltenham College. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


Lord DE ROS’S TOWER of LONDON, 

ready, 2nd Edition, revised, with additional 
Memvirs and 30 Llustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 
M EMORIALS of the TOWER of 
p LONDON. By Lieutenant-General Lord De 
Ros, Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower, 

*,* The ADDITIONAL MEMORIALS contain Pro- 
tector Somerset—The Seven Bishops—Earl Ferrers— 
Lord Thanet; and may be had separately, 1s. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


SELECT SPECIMENS of BRICK ARCHITECTURE, 
Now ready, with 48 Chromo-Lithographic Illustrations, 
printed in Colours, and Woodcut Sections, Mouldings, 

&e., 1 vol. folio, £5 5s, 

‘ie TERRA-COTTA ‘ARCHITEC- 

TURE of NORTH ITALY; Portrayed as Ex- 
sumples for Imitation, From careful Drawings and 
Restorations, Engraved and Printed in Colours; with 
Descriptive Text. By V. OTTOLINI and F, Lose, Edited 
by Lewis Gruner, Author of “ Fresco Decorations in 
Italy,” &e, 

*,* Specimens of this beautiful work may be seen at 
the Bookseller's, and also at the rooms of the Arundel 
Society, 24 Old Bond street, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
NEW VOLUME of Mr. SMILES'S INDUSTRIAL 
BIOGRAPHIES. 

Now ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, 6s. 

PPYHE LIFE of THOMAS TELFORD, 
Civil Engineer: with an Introductory History of 


Roads and Travelling in England. New and Revised 
Edition, By SAMUEL SMILEs, Author of “Self-Help.” 


The former Volumes of this Popular Series are— 

1. IRON-WORKERS and TOOL-MAKERS, 

2. JAMES BRINDLEY and the EARLY 
ENGINEERS. 

3. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


JouN MURRAY, Albemarle streei. 





Now 





The BEST MANUAL for the BRITISH FORCES in 
ABYSSINIA. 

Now ready, 4th Edition, entirely recast and greatly 
enlarged, with Wvodcuts, small 8vo, 7s 6d. 
rrNuUE ART of TRAVEL; 

or, Hints on the Shifts and Contrivances avail- 
able in Wild Countries. By Francis GALTON, F.RS,, 
Author of * The Explorer in South Africa.” 
©, couves The soldier should be taught all such practical 
expedients and their philosophy, as laid down in Mr, 
Galton’s useful little book......... “—Minute by the late 
Sir James Outram on Army Management. /’arliamen- 
tary Return of May 24, 1860, p. 159. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


The HALF-CROWN BYRON. 
Now ready, 1 vol. post 8vo, 2s 6d; or stamped morocco 


cloth, 3s 6d, 
4 he PEARL EDITION of LORD 
BYRON'’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
carefully collated and revised from the Author's MSS. 
“The Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's Works is cer- 
tainly the most remarkable reprint of the season. For 
half-a-crown may now be had a complete and faithful 
collection of the poet's works, The type is beautifully 
clear, Cheap as this edition is, it has by no means a 
cheap look, It is handsome enough to content a bib- 
liomaniac: a volume remarkable for that equal finish 
which makes all work pleasant to the eye. The best 
edition of Byron is now brought within the means of 
the poorest student of the English classies.”"—/’all Ma't 
Gazette, 





Also the following Editions :— 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Library 
| Edition. Portrait, 6 vols, 8vo, 45s. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet 
Edition, Plates, 10 vols, feap. 8vo, 30s, 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Pocket 
Edition, 8 vols. 24mo, 2)s. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Portrait 


Royal 8vo, 9s. 


MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Cabi- 
| net Edition. Plates. 6 vols. feap, 8vo, 15s. 
MOORE'S LIFE of LORD BYRON. Por- 


traits. Royal 8vo, 93. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life and Correspondence of 


THOMAS SLINGSBY DUNCOMBE, late M.P. for 

Finsbury. By his Son, THOMAS H. DUNCOMBE, 

2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, 30s, 
Among other Personages whose correspondence will 
be found in these volumes are the Emperor Napoleon 
Ifi.; Princes Schwarzenberg and Polig : the Dukes 
of Beaufort, Brunswick, Buccleuch, De ponies New- 
castle, De Richelieu; the Marquises ¢ ‘lanricarde, Con- 
yngham, Donegall, Normanby, Townshend: Lords 
Abinger, Alvanley, Belfast, Broughain, Chelmsford, 
Clarendon, Derby, Durham, Duncannon, Essex, Enfield, 
Fitzroy, Glengall, R. Grosvenor, Harrowby, Ingestre, 
Lyndhurst, Mahon, Melbourne, Palmerston, Coutts 
Stuart, Rothschild, Uxbridge; Bax Capella, De 
Falcke, Poerio, Orsi; Counts D’Orsay, } Batthyany, 
Walewski, Montrond, Bismarck; Sirs J. Easthope, De 
Lacy “ee R. Ferguson, o —— Hall, Rowland 
Hili, J Hobhouse, G. C. 3. W. Molesworth, R. 
Peel, J. Romilly: Messrs. O'Bri en, Byng, W. Cowper, F. 
O'Connor, E. Ellice, W. E. Gladstone, G, Grote, Jose ph 
Hume, W. Locke. Labouchere, Mazzini, Madden, Spring 
Rice, Rose, Raikes, H. G. Ward, Wakley, Kossuth, 
Haydon, Peake, Arnold, Morton, Bunn, &c, 


Under the Palms in Algeria and 


TUNIS. By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

Post.—“ These are sterling volumes, full of enter- 

tainment, and well stocked with reliable information.” 


Through Spain to the Sahara. 


Ry MATILDA BETHAM EpWArps, Author of “A 
Winter with the Swallows,” &¢, 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. [Next week. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Old Sir Douglas. By the Hon. 


Mrs. Norton. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Times.—“ There is a great deal worth reading in 
these volumes. The incidents are powerfully and 
picturesquely told.” 

ATHENEUM.—“ A thoroughly readable and whole- 
some work, that will satisfy the expectations of Mrs. 
Norton's many admirers. 

PALL MALL GAzeTTE.—“ A graceful, touching story. 
Gertrude is a beautiful character, admirably drawn.” 


Guild Court. By George Mac- 
DONALD, M.A., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &e, 
STAR.—“ We cannot too highly commend ‘ Guild 
Court.’ It may be read with pleasure and profit, and is 
full of the most intense human interest. 


Fair Women. By Mrs. Forrester. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The plot of this storyis fairly 
constructed and worked out. The style is natural and 
unaffected.” 

SuNnpDAY GAZETTE.—“ A healthy and interestingstory.” 


Edith’s Marriage. By Arnold 


HEATH, 3 vols, 


A Hero’s Work. By Mrs. Duffus 


HARDY. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


















NRAMER’S CO" rr AG E PIANO- 
/ FORTES may be Hired at 12s, 14s, 16s, 18s, and 
20s per Month. 


ae AMER’S OBLIQUES may be Hired 
at 25s, 30s, and 35s per Month. 
AR AMER’S NEW GRANDS (6 feet 
long) may be hired at 42s and 52s 6d per Month, 
JPIANOFORTES for HIRE by BROAD- 
; WOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN, and 
PLEYEL, Prices from 18s to £5 5s per Month, 
201 Regent street, London, W, 
43 Moorgate street, London, E.C. 
64 West street, Brighton. 
Westmoreland street, Dublin, 
Donegal place, Belfast. 


RAMER and CO. (Limited) LET on 
) HIRE PIANOFORTES for THREE YEARS, 
after which, and WITHOUT ANY FURTHER PAY- 
MENTS WHATEVER, the Instrument becomes the 
Property of the Hirer :— 
23 GUINEA PIANETTE ....... 10 Guineas perannum. 
42 GUINEA  DRAWING- 

ROOM MODEL COTTAGE 15Guineasperannum, 
60 GUINEA SEMI-OBLIQUE 20Guineasperannum, 
CRAMER'S NEW GRAND ,,, 36Guineas perannum., 

None but the best Instruments sent out, Pianofortes 
hy the inferior makers being entirely excluded from the 
Stock. 

Loan of packing-case free, 
QUARTERLY PAYMENTS in ADVANCE, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 
2097 and 209 REGENT STREET, Ww. 


“  PEMPESI ‘S and EARTHQU AKES 

; will do much mischief in the West Indies.” 
ZADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1867 predicted this from 
the Eclipse of the Sun, August the 29th. The seventy- 





fifth thousand of the Almanee for 1868 now on sale. 
G. BerGeR, London. 





MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


CRADLE LANDS. By the Right Hon. 
Lady HERBERT of LEA. Royal svo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 21s, [-1¢ the end of the month, 


The LIFE and LABOURS of Lo tana 

CAMPBELL, D.D. By the Rev. Roperr Frerev- 
A. Moxton a N, LL.i 
[Vow ready, 








son. LL.D., and the Rev 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait, 12s, 


LONDON and WESTMINSTER : City 
and Suburb, By Jown Timps, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of *A Century of Aneedote,” * Club Life of London,” 
&¢, 2 vols. post Svo, 21s, [Vow ready. 


ROUGHING IT in CRETE. By J. 
E. HILARY SKINNER, Esq., Author of “After the 
Storm,” &¢. Post 8vo. [-4¢ the endl of the month, 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. A 
Novel. A New and Cheaper Edition. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yvo, with an Il!us ion, 6s, form’ ng the 
New Volume of * Bentley's Favourite Novels 

[Vow re ie 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
Publisher in Ordiuary to Her Majesty, 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A STORMY LIFE. By Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of * Too Strange 
not to be True,” * Lady-Bird,” &¢. 3 vols, 





“A very charming, highly idealized sketch of the 
career of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry VI. of 
England. Some of the scenes are most admirably 
drawn, There is one, towards the close of the story, 
in which Margaret is moved to declare her forgiveness 
of the wrongs done to her by Richard UL. and her 
other enemies, which is worth a hundred ordinary 
sensation scenes, Altogether ‘A Stormy Life’ is full 
of genuine, pure interest."—AMorning Star. 


LORD ULSWATER. By the Author 


of “ Lord Lynn’s Wife” and * Lady Flavia,” 
NEVER-—FOR EVER. 83 vols. 
MARGARETS ENGAGEMENT. 3 


vols. 

“* Margaret's Engagement,’ in its freshness, its 
humour, its good writing, and its genuine human 
interest, ranks very high among the best novels of the 
day.”—Morning Star, 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS’ 
REWARD. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Also, just ready. 


The WORLD BEFORE THEM. By 
Mrs. Moopik, Author of “Roughing It in the Bush.” 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New silanes strect. 


[ | J. and D. NIC OLL, ‘I nie to the 
e Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
London— hoy eat 120 Regent street; and 
Manchester—10 Mosley street. 
Liverpool—50 Bold street. 
Messrs. NICOLL’S CURRENT LIST of PRICES. 
For GENTLEMEN 
Evening Dress Coats,... £2 2126 .. 
Surtout Frock do, i 










Wor YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 









Highland Costume....... £2 20.,.£5 50 ...i 80 
Knickerbocker Dress., a> ee ee 30 
Sailor's Dress ... 1 50..1150 20 
Jacket, Vest, and * 

TREE secpesioncoscnscnecseese o> 36... Bt u.4 89 
Overcoats, Trousers, &c,. are charged in proportion to 
size. 

For LAbIgs. 
Riding Habits .............£3 30...£4 40...£6 60 
Pantalon de Chi nw £8 3 FO 


Travelling Dres 5 
and Skirt.. 26..3 30..4 40 
New Registere oe 21236... 2176 

Waterproof Tweed do. beens a od a a 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overcoats of milled and treble Devon and 
Melton waterproof cloths. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Morning and Evening Suits for Full Dress, 
and other purposes, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—For Gentlemen.— 
In Overeoats for the Promenade or Demi- 
Dress, of light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined 
throughout with silk, quilted on swan’s down. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Suits for 

OVS. 
SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Dress Knicker- 
. bocker Suits for Boys, 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Sailor's Dress 
for Boys. 

SPECIALITIES for the WINTER.—In Overcoats for 

ovs. 
For Ladies —SPECIALITIES in Serge and Cloth 

Costumes, Jackets, Coats, Cloaks, &e. 

Superior Dress for immediate use, or made to mea- 
sure at a few hours’ notice, 
H. J, and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 





Crown 8vo0, 570 pages, 7s 64, 
PRESENT RELIGION: as a Faith 
owning Fellowship wi ith Thi might, Part L By 
Sara §, HENNELL, Author of * Thoughts 1 Aid of 
Faith.” 
ve woul l signify its repudiation of at once the dog- 
matiem of so-called ¢ vel rodoxy, ar ad the positivism of 
so-called exact science, by cal lis 1g the new f rin—Com- 
parativism.”—/ntroduction, 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row, 











eee —$$$__________ 
AFE INVESTMEN 7S 

h Paying 5 to 20 per Cent. pe *. um io Divi moat 
r CIRCULAR 


SHARP'S GENERAL INVESTME 
(Post free.) 

SHAREHOLDERS, CAPITALISTS, and INVESTORS 

re 1g valuable and reliable information, and seek- 








in 2, sound, and pr e investinents, should at 
vl times consult tl bove circular. It contains 
Reports on Mines, Ri Vs, and British and 





Foreign Stocks, &c., 7; with rices, Itisa 
“SAFE GUIDE” for Tru tees it 
GRANVILLE SHARP, Stock and Share Dealer, 
Offices—32 Poultry, London, E.C, [Established 1852} 


BRAvEIELD SST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE, Bractield, Reading. 

The COMPETITIVE EX AMIN ATION for EXHIBI- 
TIONS and a FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP will be 
held in the College Hall, on TUESDAY, the 10th day 
Devember next, ai half-past ten o'clock, 

For partic ulars apply to the Secretary, 


(NIVIL SERVICE EX: (MIN ATIONS, 

—CANDIDATES PREPARED by two gentle. 

men in H.M.’s Civil Service (one an Oxford man), who 

obtained their appointments by competition, and who 

are assisted by quali fled Tutors. References to pupils in 
all departments. 

Address, E. W. JOHN, 4 Gordon street, Gordon 
square, 

yDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for 

uf YOUNG LADIES. 

Director—Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, Cadogan Gardens, S.W.; 28 Somer- 
set street, Portman square, W.; and 24 Cleveland Gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, W. 

The THREE ESTABLISHMENTS will RE-OPEN 
for the Thirty-Second Year on November 15. French, 
English, German, Italian, History, Geography, Astro- 
nomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing. Painting, Danci ing, &c. 

Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. ROCHE, 
Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 


VREE CHRISTIAN CHU RC 
Temporary Rooms: NEWTON HOUSE, CHURCH 
STREET, KENSINGTON. The Rey. W. H. CHANNING 
will deliver Four Sermons on “The True Religious 
Life.” . 
November 3.—* Ecce Homo: the Man Jesus.” 
10,—* Ecce Deus: the Divine in Christ.” 
” 17.—* God in Man, and Man in God.” 
~ 24.—* Divine, Human, Natura! Life.” 
Hour of Service, 7 p.m. 


ee WR at the SEA SIDE.—For 

genial climate and beautiful scenery, ILFRA- 
COMBE (facing the Atlantic) is unsurpassed. Visitors 
will find the comforts and attentions of home at the 
ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, from November to April, for 
two guineas and a half a week. 

Special Family arrangements made by the Manager, 
Mr. BOHN. 


T H E L O N D 
191, FLEET STREET, 
Corner of Chancery lane, Temple Bar. 

Mr. FREDERICK SAWYER begs to announce that 
he is again Sole Proprietor of The LONDON, and 
having “received substantial proof that the former 
prices were consistent with the views of his patrons, 
and anxious to meet the present wishes of the public, 
he has reduced the tariff to its original scale, viz.:— 

Dinner from the Joint, with Vegetables, Bread, Cheese, 
&e., 1s 9d. Joint, with Soup or Fish, 2s 6d, Fish 
Dinner, 1s 6d, Attendance, 3d. Dinners for Large or 
Small Parties in Private Rooms, from 3s 6d to 5s per 
head, 

Especial attention has been given to the quality of 
the wines and cigars, and a great reduction is made in 
the prices. 

A table in the Grand Saloon may be engaged by 
giving half an hour's notice. 

Sawyer's famous “London” Dinner is served daily, 
from 4 till 8 o’clock, at 28 9d per head. Attendance, 3d. 


EXTRACT 

















” 








O N, 









i sanews COMPANY'S 
of MEAT. 

Only sort warranted pure and genuine by Baron 
Liebig, the inventor, whose certificate label is on every 
jar. Best and cheapest stock for beef-tea, soups, entrées, 
and sauces, Ilb., 14s; 4!b., 7s 6d: 31b., 4s; 20z., 28. Sold 
retail by Fortnum and Mason. Wholesale by all whole- 
sale houses and by the C ompany, 43, Mark lane 
CAUTION.—Ask for “ Liebig’s Company's Extract,” 
which is manufactured after Liebig’s special instructions 
never published, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
4 Though good health is preferable to high 
honours, how regardless people often are of the former, 
how covetous of the latter! Many suffer their strength 
to drain away ere maturity is reached, through igno- 
rance of the facility afforded by these incomparable 
Pills of checking the first untoward symptoms of de- 
rangement, and reinstating order, without interfering 
in the least with their pleasures or pursuits. To the 
young especially is it important to maintain the highest 
digestive efficiency, without which the growth is stinted, 
the muscles become lax, the frame fe eble, and the mind 
slothful. The removal! of indigestion by these Pills is 
so easy, that none save the most thou ght! less could per- 
mit it to sap the springs of life. 
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STANDARD BOOKS. 


In! larze crown 


8vo, price 16s, cloth, new style, 1, 100 pp. 


TOWNSEND'S MANUAL OF DATES. 


Tue NEW EDITION, revised to 


1867, will be found a 


velentte Selp om a the subjects of 


nitrous 





n War 





Sea Fights 

Orders of Knighthe vod 

Reform Bills 

Ne wspapers 

Unite d States 
ory Birds 

iy Buat-Race 

Gold Discoveries 

Joint-Stock Banks 

Missionaries 








Univer 

Publi c Se hools 

Clubs 

Judges 

Coune!!s 

Parliament 
Joint-Stock Companies 


oe 1its Translations 


Rebellions 


Guns 
Railways 
Printing 
Needle Gun 
House of Lords 
Lord Mayors 





New Sty le 

Calendars 

Hospitals 

House of Commons 
Marriage 

Planets 

Volunteers 
Population Tables 
Ragged Schools 
Revenue 

Revolvers 

Snider Gun 

Parks 

Poets 

Postage 

Reviews 
Observations 
Atlantic Telegraph 
Submarine Telegraph 
Armour-Plated Ships 
Lotteries 

Sanitary Reform 
Societies 

Industrial Exhibitions 





Popes 

Riots English Sovereigns 
Nov els Encyclopedias 
Colleges Italy 

Comets Floating Batteries 
Law Courts Longevity 

City Companies Horse-Racing 
Libraries Stage-Coxches 

The Crusades Inland Navigation 


Inns of Court 


Tele graphs 
Revolutions, 


Emi oven 
Explosi 








on 

“and Ten Thousand other Articles, 

* We have, on more than one occasion, found in the 
first edition of ‘ Townsend's Mauual of Dates * informa- 
tion which we have sought for in vain in other quarters. 
The new edition will be found more complete, and con- 
sequently more useful, even in an increased proportion 
to its increased size. ‘ Townsend's Manual of Dates’ is 
clearly destined to take a prominent place among our 
most usefnl books of reference.”"—NVotes and Queries, 

“A work such as this can never be made quite 
correct, but some trouble in examination induces us to 
think that it is amongst the best of its kind.”"—Bui/der. 

“No scholar should be without this Manual, inas- 
much as it will serve every one well and worthily at 
every tarn whenever it is consulted.”"—JBell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

“The second and revised edition of this useful work 
is so increased in bulk as almost to pass beyond the 
convenient definition of a manual, being now a very 
copious book of reference.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“Ina work of this nature, type and arrangement arg 
two great essentials to its perfectness; we can state 
that in both points the present Manual is excellent, and 
does every credit to its editor, publishers, and printers.” 
—Globe. 

“The arrangement for condensation in Mr. Town- 
send's volume is certainly most ingenious and systema- 
tic, and the amount of labour which must have been 
expended in preparing the copy must be something 
alarming to contemplate,"—Advertiser, 


By ALEXANDER C. EWALD. 
In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, cloth. 
AREFEREN pa BOOK OF ENGLISH 
ISTORY, 
Contair ning Tables of rman and Genealogy, a Dic- 
of Battles, Lines of Biog raphy, and a Digest of 
the English Constitution, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cwsar to 1866, 


OUR CONSTITUTION : 
A Record of the Origin and Gradual Progress of the 
Laws and Government of the British Empire, with 
Short Explanations of all Legal Terms, and Edited 
and Revised to Present Date. 





Price 2s 64, cloth gilt. 


WHITE'S CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. 
The NINTH EDILION. 


“One of the best books of recreation we have seen.” 
—Guardian, 
In crown 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth, gilt and gilt edges. 


THE HOME BOOK OF 
PLEASURE AND INSTRUCTION. 
AN ORIGINAL WORK, WITH 250 CHOICE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Edited by Mrs. R. VALENTINE. Editor of “ The Girl's 
Own Book,” “ Aunt Louisa’s Picture Books,” &c. 
With Original Contributions by the Author of * The 
Heir of Redelyffe,” Miss Dyson, Mrs. Ogilvy, Miss 
Stephens, Albert Warren, Henry Warren, Edward 
Dalziel, &e., &e. 

- volume aims to be a Standard Book for Play, 

Vork, Art, Duty—Games for Playhours, Work for 
pl in the Home Circle, Art for the Cultivation of 
aste, and Duty to ensure Home Happiness. 

The Atheneum remarks that “This is a handsome 
Girl's Own Book, in quality of substance, style, and 
fr ~ h—excellent, A capital book for any school girl 
ichave.” 2 


London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE of FATHER LACORDAIRE. By Dora 


GREENWELL. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. With Portrait. Price 6s. [Next week. 


KARL’S LEGACY. By the Rev. J. Woodfall 
EBSWORTH, M.A., Cambridge. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. Price Gs 6d. [ Ready. 
3. 


the Maxims, Witty and 


Wise, of Athenian Tragic Drama. Collected, Arranged, and Paraphrased by D'ARCY 
WENTWORTH THOMPSON, Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Galway; Author of 
“Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster,” &c., Ke. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. Price Ys. [Next week. 


SALES ATTICI; or, 


4. 
GODOWEAN: a Pastoral in Three Acts. By 


JAMES SALMON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [Next week. 


SUGGESTIONS on ACADEMICAL ORGANIZA- 


TION. By MARK PATTISON, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. [Zn the press. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London. 





MR. MARK LEMON’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


GOLDEN FETTER S. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverio street, E.C. 








COMPLETION OF MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Early in December, in 2 vols., price 21s, with 16 Illustrations by G. Du Maurier. 


SOON ER OR LAT E R. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 











———— =z 


FAIRY TALES, ILLUSTRATED BY THE LATE C. H. BENNETT AND 
RICHARD DOYLE. 


This day, in square 16mo, toned paper, price 7s 6d. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE THREE SISTERS, 


AND 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. 


By MARK LEMON. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 





On the 26th inst., price 1s. T HE ART JOURNAL, 
The DECEMBER NUMBER of the fur DECEMBER, will be ready on the 30th inst., 


Ts MPLE BAR MAGAZINE.) gates Bs 66. 


iienunenn With this number will be issued the NINTH PART 
a accttiae of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS 
EXHIBITION, containing upwards of ONE HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS of Cabinet Work, Jewellery, Locks, 
Stoves, Carriages, Sculpture, Wood Carving, Porcelain, 
Bookbinding, Mirrors, Mats, &c., &c. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS.—L. L'INAMORATA, after H. 
O'Neil, AR.A.—2. THE BROOK, after J. C. Hook, R.A, 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—Historic Devices and 
Badges, by Mrs. Bury Palliser, illustrated—The Furni- 
ture of the Universal Exhibition, by J. B. Atkinson— 
Winter Exhibition at the French Gallery—Buchanan's 
Poems, illustrated—Poetry of Robert Burns, illustrated 
—Art Gossip and Notabilia, &., &c, 
London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


1. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. By the Author of 
“Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 32—Dora Conquers. 
35—Lansquenet and Baccarat. 
34—In Paris. 
35—Mademoiselle Barry. 
Notes of a Curious Man, 
* The Little Gordon.” 
For Gentlemen Only. 
* Charlie Thornhill.” 
. A Spanish Duel. 
The Pious neas. 
Tapas, the Notary of Argostoli. Conclusion. 
Tornadoes. By R. A., B.A., Proctor, F.R.AS, 
A Lost Name. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 
Chapters 51 to 46, 
RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burling gton street. 


” 


By Charles Clarke, Author of 


SPENSA Pew 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 
HOUGHTS on READING the BIBLE. 
By Homo. Portraying the Design of the Bible— 
Man's Individuality—and Freedom of the Soul, &c, 
London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower street. 


“ 





On Friday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 96. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
_ DECEMBER. With Illustrations by M, ELLEN 
EpWARDS and FREDERICK WALKER, 
CONTENTS. 
The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly. 
Chap. 24—Doubts and Fears. 








Now re ady, price 6d; by post, 7d 


JRACTICAL PROPOSALS 
for a THOROUGH REFORM of our JUDICIAL 
25 “yeu set SYSTEM and an entire RECONSTRUCTION of the 
Ses SER. WHOLE LAW. By AN OvTsIpER, 
26—Mr. Cutbill arrives at Castello, : coierealarygentng eae 
»  27—The Villa Altieri. WILLIAM Rrpeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Haberfeld Treiben, in Upper Bavaria, Ln ne 
Jottings from the Note-Book of an Undeveloped Col- Just published, ism , & 6d, wilt. , in 
| OUBLE ACROSTICS 


lector. Conclusion, 
Dumb Men's Speech. by AMATEURS. Edited by I. S. A. 
seome nll on Talk— SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers 
Chap. 1—Of the Descriptive Talker. 
2—Of the Talker who retails Gossip. 
3—Of the Talker who relates Anecdotes. 
4—Of the Talker who discusses Topics. 
5—Of Various Minor Talkers 
Jack the Giant Killer, With an Illustration. 
Chap. 4—Jack goes to sleep in the Wood. 
.» &—Bluaderbore and his Two Heads. 
6—The Pare cut the Thread of Miss Tre- 
vithic’s Knitting. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


With an Illustration. 


A Belgian Experiment, 


London: 
Hall Court. 





Now ready. 

APHAEL’S PROPHETIC MESSEN- 
? GER for 1868, with coloured Hieroglyphic con- 
taining the most complete Ephemeris extant. Last 
year Raphael predicted the Sleet and Hail on Derby 
Day and illness of the Princess of Wales. Price 2s 6d, 

or post free for 2s 8d. 

T. T. Lemare. 1 Ivy lane, Paternoster row, E.C; 


” 


” 
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NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, 8vo, 16s. 
THE 


HUGUENOTS IN ENGLAND AND IRELAND: 


THEIR SETTLEMENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES. 
By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ The Lives of British Engineers.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








COMPLETION OF MOTLEY'’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., with Portraits, and Index completing the Work, 8vo, 30s. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS: 


FROM THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE SILENT TO THE TWELVE YEARS’ 
TRUCE, 1609. 
By J. LOTHROP MOTLEY, D.OL, 
Author of * The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








SIR W. PAGE WOODS WORK. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s. 


THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE, 
AS DECLARED BY THE TESTIMONY OF OUR LORD AND OF THE EVANGELISTS 
AND APOSTLES. 
By Vice-Chancellor the Hon. Sir WM. PAGE WOOD, F.R.S. 


“We welcome this simple but most forcible testimony to the inspiration and authority of the Bible, coming 
from such an author. We trust it may be widely cire ulated, and we recommend it especially as a valuable gift to 
young men of education and of talent entering on the study of the law, and able therefore to appreciate the high 
authority of so eminent and revered a judge.”—ecord. 


JOHN scsaoumteasal Albemarle strect. 





This day is published, price 5s, 

ESSAYS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Dean of Ely. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: BELL and DALDY. 





Shortly will be published. 


LEAVES 
FROM A JOURNAL 


OF 


IN THE HIGHLANDS, 


TOURS AND YACHTING EXCURSIONS, 
FROM 1842 TO 1861. 
Epitrep sy ARTHUR HELPS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 65 Cornhill. 


LIFE 








At all Booksellers and Libraries, in 2 vols. demy Svo, 30s. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 


TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT—CANNING 
By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER, G.C.B. 


“ During two-thirds of his life Sir Henry Bulwer has been going through the best sort of training for the 
lass of composition which he has judiciously chosen, and the work before us is especially distinguished by the 
qualities which we should have anticipated from his career; sagacity, penetration, broad and liberal views 
of men and measures, and perfect familiarity with the manner in which the springs of human action are 
brought into play by those who control or modify the current of events at momentous epochs, He has 
been in personal communication with many actors in the scenes he describes, his memory is richly stored with 
materials for illustration, he has appropriate images at command, and his style, clear, copious, and free, is 
essentially a good style.”"—Quarterly Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE'’'S NEW MAGAZINE. 
On Saturday, the 30th inst., will be published, No. 3, for DECEMBER, 1867, price Is. 


SAINT PAULS: 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF FICTION, ART, AND LITERATURE. 
Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, and Illustrated by J. E. Miniats, R.A. 


ConTENTS. 
ALL for GREED. A Novel by the Baroness B. de | ABOUT ROWING. 
ury. STEPHEN LANGTON. <A Chapter on the Charter. 
Chap. 8—Less than a Squire. A CITY APOLOGUE, 
»  9%--Monsieur Leon. CUMBERLAND PHOTOGRAPHS. 
10—The Feast for the Dead. PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH MEMBER. By Anthony 





ENGLAND'S PLACE in EUROPE. | Trollope. 
An ESSAY on CARLYLEISM; containing the very | Chap. 8—The News about Mr. Mildmay and Sir 


Melancholy Story of a Shoddy-Maker and _ his Everard, 

Mutinous Maid-Servant. » %—The New Government. 
The TRADE of JOURNALISM. + 10—Violet Effingham. 
EQUALITY at HOME. «» 11—Lord Chiltern. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., City road and Ivy lane. 





CHARLES GRIFFIN AND C0’ 
LIST. 


The BOOK of the SEASON, 


Poetry of the Year. A Series of 


Illustrations from the gg of aE Foster, 
Harrison Weir, Barker, Lejeune, E. V. B , Duncan, 
Lee, Cox, &¢., &e., beautifully executed in "Chromo. 
Lithography, ‘and mounted. 4to, handsomely bound 
in cloth and gold, 16s; morocco, £1 5s, 


The Stratford Shakespeare, 


Edited by CHARLES KntGuT. An entirely new and 
improve d Edition, With an Introduction and Life of 
Shakespeare, by the Eprtor. Profusely illustrated 
by William Harvey. In 6 vols. small 8vo, cloth, 
21s; half-bound morocco extra, £1 15s. In a hand- 
some glazed library case complete, cloth, £1 5s; 
half morocco, £2. 


Many Thoughts of Many Minds: 


Being a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selec- 
tions from the W ritings of the most Celebrated 
Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by 
HENRY SOUTHGATE, Sixteenth Thousand. Square 
Svo, printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 
12s 6d; morocco, £1 1s. 


“ The produce of years of research,”—Zraminer. 


Off Land’s End, Homeward Bound; 


or, Christmas Eve on Board the Oberon. Being a 
Collection of Stories, grave and gay, pathetic and 
humorous, related by the Cabin Passengers, Snuit- 
able for all readers, old and young. Illustrated by 
John Proetor. Imperial 16mo, elegantly bound and 
gilt, with gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


Shakespearian Creations. Illus- 


trated with Photographs from the fine Paintings of 
Mr. Lewis, exhibited at Stratford-on-Avon on the 
celebration of the Shakespeare Tercentenary. Each 
Portrait and the accompanying Letter-press set in 
exquisite illuminated borders, Executed in the finest 
manner by SAMUEL STANESBY. Small 4to, hand- 
somely bound in cloth and gold, price 15s; morocco 
elegant, 21s. 





The Book of Dates: a Treasury 


of Universal Reference, from the Earliest Periods 
to the Present Time, arranged Chronologically and 
Alphabetically. 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth gilt, antique 
bevelled. A New Edition just published, 10s 6d. 
“ A storehouse of facts and dates.” —Spectator. 
“ Admirably adapted for a work of reference."— 
Literary Gazette, 


A Manual of English Literature, 


for the Use of Colleges and Schools. Sele ted 
from the larger work. By Professor CRAIK. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


“The present volume is particularly adapted for the 
use of studerts going up to competitive examinations.” 
—Spectator, 


Creation’s Testimony to its God; 


the Accordance of Science, Philosophy, ana 
Revelation; a Manual of the Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to 
the Progress of nee and Advance of Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. Tuomas Rage. Eleventh 
Edition, revised and enlarged, in handsome cloth, 
bevelled boards, 5s. 





NEW VOLUME.—GRIFFIN'S FIVE-SHILLING 
OCTAVO SERIES, 


Masterpieces of Fiction: com- 


prising Knickerbocker’s History of New York, by 
WASHINGTON IRVING; The Linwoods, by Miss 
SevGwicK: Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia ; 
Paul and Virgi : z he Indian Cottage; and 
JOHNSON'S Rasselas. Fine Portrait and Wox \deuts, 
Medium yo, le. ly bound, price 5s; with 
gilt sides and edges, price 6s. [Just published. 





Biblical Cyclopedia; or, Dic- 
tionary of Eastern Antiquities, be graphy, Natural 
History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology, 
and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and 
New Testaments. By JouN Eaprk, D.D., LL.D. 
Tenth Edition, with May »s and Pictorial Illustra- 
tions, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; cloth antique, red 
edges, 88; in mvroeco, 12s 6d. 


7? a 
A Treasury of Thought from 
SHAKESPEARE. Being the Choice Sayings of 
his Principal Characters, analytically and alpha- 
betically arranged, Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 
cloth gilt, 5s. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN znd C9, 
10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS. By the Hon. 


ROBERT LYTTON (OWEN MEREDITH). 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 24s, 
[Ready. 


Super-royal 8vo., 


[Meady. 


LUCILE. By Owen Menrepirn. 


with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s. 


EUROPEAN ARMAMENTS in 1867. By Captain C. 


B, BRACKENBURY, R.A., Assistant-Director of Artillery Studies. 5s. [This day. 


STUDIES of a WANDERING OBSERVER. By 


W. W. IRELAND, M.D. Crown 8vo, (Un a few days. 
MEXICO. 


WITH the FRENCH in By J. F. 
ELTON, late of the 98th Regiment. Frontispiece, 3 Maps, and 40 Woodcuts, 
10s 6d. (Ready. 


SHOOTING NIAGARA :—and AFTER? By Tuomas 


CARLYLE, Crown 8vo, price 64d. 


PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. By Henry Taytor. 


A New Edition. Feap, 8vo, 5s, (This day. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. The Rev. ALEXANDER 
DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Complete in 9 vols., 
including GLOSSARY, £4 4s. [This day. 


NEW WORK on ABYSSINTA, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY THROUGH 


ABYSSINIA, By Henry Durton. Post 8vo, with 3 Maps, price 10s 6d. 
Second Edition. (This day. 

“ This book is just what it purports to be, The style is unaffected, and sometimes 
graphic. These, however, are not the only attractions of the narrative. It affords 
an interesting coup (wil of Abyssinia and its people, taken on the spot by an intelli- 
gent Englishman, remarkably free from the prejudices which generally distinguish 
our roving countrymen.”"—/’all Mall Gazette. 

“A genuine book of Abyssinian travel could scarcely appear at a more fortunate 
moment than the present...... Mr. Dufton is an honest and a simple traveller, He 
delivers a round unvarnished tale,, ...It is only justice to say that his descriptions 
of scenery are excellent."—Saturday Keview. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SABINA: a Novel. By Lady Woop. 3 vols. 


“Lieutenant Rock is as distinct a character as is to be found in the whole range of 
novels—a fine old fellow, bluff, honest, courageous, very rough on the surface, and 
very tender at the heart...... His real character becomes developed in the course 
of the novel in a very musterly way, bit by bit, and quite unexpectedly. With 
those delicate gradations which are among the chief difficulties of Art to achieve, 
and which when achieved most assuredly betouken the handiwork of a true artist, we 
are led on from dislike of the hard old man to interest in him, then to admiration of 
him, to affection for him, and at last almost to feel his departure as a personal 
Lady Wood, to whom we owe this lifelike picture, is already favourably 
known in authorship under a nom de plume, *Rosewarn’ was her first work; but 
this second novel is a great advance upon the first one, *Rosewarn’ was well 
written, full of thought and good work; but it was wanting in art, and the story 
was too crowded...... The authoress can now afford to write with more ease and 
concentration; and in ‘Sabina’ she has produced a novel which is most artisti- 
cally contrived...... Her novel, then, has two great merits. The first of these is 
the portraiture of the real hero of the book, Lieutenant Rock...... The other is in the 
manner of contriving her siory...... It is a story of character, enlivened by peculiarity 
of manners, and rendered of remarkable interest by the artistic mode in which the 
action is evolved. The result is a tale which deserves to be read, and which will not 
only amuse the mere novel-reader, but may also in some important respects satisfy 
the critic.” —TZimes, November 11. 


- 
GARDENHURST: a Novel. 
3 vols. 

“*Gardenhurst,’ as the tale is called, is very well written, and has that kind of 
forcee—especially the force of fecling—which makes a book popular, There is an 
intensity about it in parts—sentiment waxing into strong passion, and the conflict of 
passion at last resolving itself into pure pathos—which it is difficult to resist...... 
The authoress has depicted the play of passions—the rage of love, the weariness 
of waiting, the despair of parting, the torture of jealousy, the remorse of failure, 
the recovery of hope, the short-lived flash of joy, the anguish of shame, and all the 
misery of a cruel death—with a vigour and a tenderness that become very eloquent, 
always enlist a reader's sympathy, and sometimes touch the heart profoundly...... 
It is not often that we can commend a first novel which is written with so much 
force of language, which is so instinct with true feeling, which contains so much of 
reality, and which seems to huld vut such evident promise of good fruit to come,”"— 
Times. 


The LORD of ALL: a Novel. 2 vols. 


“ For Love shall still be Lord of All.” 





By Anna C. Sreere. 


“This novel is lively and pleasant, and has no lack of character, We cannot offer 
the public better advive than to read it and judge for themselves,”"—Atienwum, 


MABEL’S PROGRESS. By the Author of “ Aunt 


Margaret's Trouble.” 3 vols. (This day. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS: a Story of the Household 
and the Desert. By OvIDA, 3 vols. (Just ready. 
PIEBALD: a Novel. By R.F. Boyle. 2 vols. 


[Next week. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIE W. 


T HE 

Edited by JoHN MORLEY. 

CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER NUMBER. 
1—PROPOSED REMEDIES for IRISH WRONGS. By J. Herbert Stack. 
2—The EMPEROR TIBERIUS. By Professor Beesly. Part I. 
3—The WHITE ROSE. Chaps. XLV.-XLIX. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
4—A LOST VIGIL. By A. C. Swinburne. 
5—MUSIC and ARCHITECTURE. By J. M. Capes. 
6—The MARRIAGE LAW of SCOTLAND. By J. Campbell Smith. 
7—The ORIGIN of TRADES’ UNIONS. By W. T. Thornton. 
8—FINANCIAL QUESTIONS for the REFORMED PARLIAMENT. By Robert 
Giffen. 

9—LINES to a FRIEND VISITING AMERICA. 
10—CRITICAL NOTICES. 

CHAPMAN and HALL. 193 Piccadilly. 





By George Meredith, 





NEW WORKS. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By Max 


MULLER, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
(On Monday next. 





2. 
MEMOIRS of Sir PHILIP FRANCIS, K.C.B., 


with Correspondence and Journals, Commenced by the late JOSEPH PARKES; 
completed and edited by HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A, 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait 
and Fac-Similes, 30s, 


The IRISH in AMERICA. By Joux Francts 


MAGUIRE, M.P. for Cork. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


4. 
PICTURES in TYROL, and Elsewhere, from a Family 
Sketch-Book. By the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag,” &c. Small quarto, 
with numerous Ilustrations, [Early in December. 


The RISE and INFLUENCE of RATIONALISM 
in EUROPE. By W.E. H. Lecky, M.A. Third Edition, revised. 2 vols, 8vo, 


253. 


6. 
POPULAR RATIONALISM. Being No. IX. of 


Tracts for the Day, Essays on Theological Subjects, by Various Authors, edited 
by the Rey. OnBY SHIPLEY, M.A, Sve, dd, 


¢. 
LESSONS of MIDDLE AGE, with some Account of 
various Cities and Men. By A. K. H. B., Author of “The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


BIBLE ANIMALS: an Account of the various Birds, 


Beasts, Fishes, and other Animals mentioned in the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. J. G. Woop, MLA, F.L.S. Copiously illustrated with Original Designs, 
eugraved on Wood. To be completed in 20 parts, price Is each. Part L. on 
Jan, 1, 1863, 


LYRA GERMANICA: the CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH. With nearly 200 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood under the superintendence of J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 


21s. 
10, 


SIX MONTHS in INDIA. 


Author of * Last Days of Ram Mohun Roy,” &e. 


By Mary Carpenter, 


Post Svo, (Nearly ready. 


11. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis and Charle- 


magne to the Accession of Napoleon Ill. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. V., 
completing the Work, (Nearly ready, 


12. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
- = the Accession of James Il. Cabinet Edition, complete in 8 yols. post 8vo, 


13. 
Lord MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. People’s Edition, complete in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 88, 


14. 
The Rev. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY of 
poy ny mg UNDER the EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, complete in 8 vols. 

15, 
CURIOSITIES of LONDON; with nearly Sixty 


Years’ Personal Recollections, By JOHN TimBs, F.S.A, New Edition, corrected 
and cularged, sSvo, with Portrait, 21s, (ZLarly in December, 


16. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S DICTIONARY of GEO- 


GRAPHY, forming a complete General Gazetteer of the World. New Edition, 
revised to July, 1867. 8vo, 31s 6d. 


17. 
The STATES of the RIVER PLATE; their Indus- 


tries, Commerce, &c, By WILFRID LATHAM, Buenos Ayres. New Edition, 
revised. 8yo, [Next week, 


18, 
Mr. W. FAIRBAIRN’S USEFUL INFORMATION 


for ENGINEERS. Second Edition of the Second Series, revised and re- 
arranged, with Plates and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


1%. 


HEAT CONSIDERED as a MODE of MOTION. 


By JouN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Cheaper Edition, being the Third, with a 
Plate and 101 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d, (/n a few days, 


20, 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING ; 
with Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F. B. Quarto, with Twenty Plates 
of Illustrations, 18s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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THE GREAT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK 


es 


IS OUT. 





“VIVIEN” AND 


“GUINEVERE.” 


7 
TENNYSON—DORE. 
ToarTueEr—PROOFS, 10 Guineas; PHOTOGRAPHS, 6 Guineas; PRINTS, 42s. 
SeparareLy—PROOFS, 5 Guineas; PHOTOGRAPHS, 3 Guineas; PRINTS, 25s. 
The Photographs mounted on India or large paper for framing :—Plain, 73 6d; Beautifully Coloured, 12s 6d each ; Portfolios, 21s. 
The Original Drawings are on View at Messrs. MOZXON’S Offices. 
London: EDWARD MOXON and CO., Dover street, W. 





—S= 





MACMILLAN & CO,'S PUBLICATIONS. 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER’S NILE TRIBUTARIES 


of ABYSSINIA and the SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. With 
Maps and numerous Lilustrations. 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. Fourth Thousand. 
[This day. 


“It would be difficult to imagine a more entertaining volume than the one befure 





us."—Gobe, 


SILCOTE of SILCOTES 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 51s 6d. 

leote of Sileotes’ possesses qual lities that agreeably reeall the s strength und 
the first two books (¢ Ravenshoe’ and *Geoffry Hamlyn’). Here 
bright end warm with humour and generous emotion,”“— 


By Henry Kinostey. 


66S 
picturesque 
and there its scenes are 
Athenxum, 


The NATURE of the ATONEMENT, and its Relation 
to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By JOHN M-Leop CAMPBELL, Second 
Edition, 8vo, cloth, L0s 6d, [This day. 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL. By the Rev. Epwarp 


THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Second Edition, Crown S8vo, cloth, 
(This day. 








6s. 
The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.—The LIBRARY EDITION. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by WiLLiAM GEorGE CLARK, M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge ; anc d WILLIAM ALDIS WRiGHt, 
M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 9 vols, 8¥0, price £4 14s 6d, 
“The edition of all others without ich no Shakespeare Library can possibly be 
regarded as compl te.”"— Votes and Queries, 
GLOBE EDITION of the COMPLETE WORKS of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W.G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
Eighty-First Thousand, royal feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


GLOBE EDITION of the POETICAL WORKS of 


Sir WALTER SCOTT. With Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE, and New Introduction to the Larger Poems, Royal feap. 
8yo, 3s 6d, 


ALICE’S 


With 42 Tilustrations 


The POEMS of 
some time Fe r of Oriel ¢ my 
PALGRAVE, Secor ion, feap. Svo, Gs, 


The RETURN of the Gu ARDS, and other Poems. 
By Sir Francis H. DoyLe, Professor of Poetry inthe University of Oxford. 
Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


ESSAYS on ART. By Francis Tourser PALGRAVE, 


M.A, Mulready—Dye e—Holman Hunt—Hert ert—Pi etry, Prose, and Seusa- 
tionalism in Art piure in England—The Albert Cross, &e, Extra feap. 


8yo, 63. (Uniform with * Arnold's Essays.”) 
SONNETS and SONGS. By Wittiam SHakespeare, 
Gem Edition. Edited by F. T, Pancrave, M.A. With Vignette Title by Jeens, 
3s 6d. 
GUESSES at T R UTH. By Two Brotners. New 


h new BDiogr uphie ul Preface and Portraits, extra feap, 








ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
by Tenniel. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ARTHU R HUGH CLOUGH, 


», Oxford. With a Memoir by F. 









and Cheaper Edition, w 


8y¥o, bs, 
WORDS from the POETS. Selected by the Editor 
of “Rays of Sunlight.” With a Vignette and Frontispiece. 18mo, extra cloth 





E.jitiun, lsmo, limp, 1s. 





gilt, 24 G4. Che ie 


On TRAINING. By A. Mactaren, Oxford. With 


Frontispiece and other Mlustrations, 8vo, handsomely bound iu cloth, 7s 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ENGL ISH DIC CTION 


D" . OGILVIE’ 
is OGILVIE’'S SCHOOL 
Cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. 





ARIES. 





DICTIONARY. 





», indieating a familicrity 
xd, and at the same 
iation is « 

brief, are clear and pre- 








‘The etymological par north s 
the lat iguage os fit 
dise uy 





row. 











Di‘ OGILVIE’S STUDENT S Bre SOR ARY 
With about 300 Wood Engravin half-morocco, 15 

This isthe best etrmological Setions 1 
compass. We have exemined a pote J 
eve them all to be such as the best philologi 
have deliberately acc z 








eloth, red edges, 10 





Tym ik 
sts, both of Germany snd England, 






BLACKIE and Soy, 44 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, No. V. of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE : 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Conducted by EpMUND YATES, 
On the 6th of December will be published, price 1s. 
STORM-BOUND. Being the Christmas Number of 


TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE, with several Illustrations, 


NOTES and SKETCHES of the PARIS EXHIBI. 
TION, By G. A. SALA, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &¢., &e. 1 vol. 
[Heady nert week. 


The SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS for 1868, a 


New Volume of Literary and Artistie Contributions by numerous Authors and 
Artists of eminence, Edited by ANDREW HALLIDAY, will be published next week. 


The HISTORY of MONACO. 


1 vol. 


HOG HUNTID 


With numerous Illustrations, By Captain J. 
Eastern Hunters.” In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The WREN of the CURRAGH. 


all Mall Gazette, Price 1s, 


JOHNNY ROBINSON;; the 


and School Days of an * Intelligent Artizan.” 
and Customs of the Working-Classes.” 2 vols. 


sy H. Pempertoy, 
[Ready this day. 


NG in the EAST, and other Sports. 
t. N&WALL, Author of “The 
[You ready. 


Reprinted from the 
[Ready this day. 


Story of the Childhood 


By the Author of “Some Habits 
[Just ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL By Miss ANNIE THOMAS, 

HIGH STAKES. The New Novel, by Miss Axnte 
THOMAS (Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Called to Account,” “ Denis Donne,” &e, 

[Ready next week. 

NOTICE.—This day is published the SECOND EDITION of 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. The New Novel. 
By the Author of * Cometh Up as a Fiower.” 

The TEN: ANTS of MALORY. A Novel. 


LG FANU, Author cf “ Uncle Sila c &e, In 3 vols. 


ONLY to be MARRIED. 
Author of * Frederick Rivers,” &. In 3 vols, 
The WATERDALE NEIGIBOURS 


By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” In 3 yols. 
The PRETTY WIDOW. A Novel. By Cartes H. 

Ross, 2 vols. [Ready this day. 
CHARLOTTE BURNEY. A Novel. By 


KX. S. Macquoib, Author of “ Hester Kirton,” “ By the Sea,” &e. 53 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


By J. S. 


[Ready this day. 


A New Novel. By the 
[Ready this day. 


A Novel. 


[Ready this day. 


BOUND to PLEASE. By H. Spicer, Author of 
“A White Hand and a Black Thumb,” 2 vols, 

NOTICE.—Next week will be published, in 1 vol., price 63, the CIIEAP EDITION of 

FAK ABOVE RUBIES. By J. H. Rropers, Author 
of * Too Much Alone,” “George Geith, ke., &e. 

Ale 0, just published, uniform with the above, 

LIZZIE LORTON, 6s. 

| The RICH HUSBAND, 6s, 

| ELSTER'S FOLLY, 6s 









ONOTR, 6s, 
r WEALTA, 6s, | 


TINSLEY BROTUERS, Is Catherine street, Strand. 








aa. a BUILDIN iGS for LONDON a UNIVERSITY, —The 
BULL a aera 


{ THIS WE 
Uni 










~ 
Vi New 
» Le gitin ute Audit « 
i in East Ang Cr 
iews of Manchester Architects—Archite 
other papers, with all the news, social, sanitary, and artisti 
Garden; and all Newsmen, 





ia 
¢—l York street, Covent 
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A CHOICE GIFT-BOOK. 





“With men of right feeling anywhere, we are not required to plead for Burns. In pitying admiration he lies enshrined in all our hearts, in a 
far nobler mausoleum than that one of marble; neither will his Works, even as they are, pass away from the memory of men. While the 
Shakespeares and the Miltons roll on like mighty rivers through the country of Thought, bearing fleots of traffickers and assiduous pearl-fishers 
on their waves, this little Valclusa Fountain will also arrest our eye ; for this also is of Nature's own and most cunning workmanship, bursts from 
the depths of the earth, with a full gushing current, into the light of day; and often will the travellor turn aside to drink of its clear waters, and 


muse among its rocks and pines.” —CaRLYLE. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF BURNS’S WORKS. 


Now ready, crown 4to, beautifully printed on the finest toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s; or Turkey 
morocco, extra, 42s ; or in clan tartan, enamelled, with Photograph, 42s. 


A HANDSOME DRAWING-ROOM EDITION 


OF 


THE POEMS AND SONGS 
ROBERT BURNS. 


With Original Illustrations by 


R. HERDMAN, R.S.A. | 
GOURLAY STEELL, R.S.A. 

D. O. HILL, R.S.A. 

SAM. BOUGH, A.R.S.A. 

CLARK STANTON, A.R.S.A, 


J. B. MACDONALD, A.R.S.A. 
W. MTAGGART, A.R.S.A. 
JOHN M*WHIRTER. 
GEORGE HAY. 

W. F. VALLANCE. 


J. CASSIE. 

E. J. DOUGLAS. 
JOHN LAWSON, 
J. O. BROWN, 
CHAS. A. DOYLE. 


Mrs. D. O. HILL, and Other Eminent Artists. 
Engraved on Wood by R. Paterson, and Printed by R. Clark, Edinburgh. 


This Volume contains 64 entirely Original Illustrations, drawn expressly for it; and the names of the Artists who have kindly given their 
assistance—comprising several of the most distinguished members of the Royal Scottish Acadomy—are a suilicient guarantee that they are 


executed in the highest style of art. 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





Now 
TORDS of COMFORT for the SORROWFUL; selected 
W from Holy Scripture. Dlusirated and illuminated by Mrs, Frances 
MARTINDALE, Widow of the late S. M. Martindale, Es i A few 
copies will be issued in folio, price Five Guineas, 
London: JouN MITCHELL, Publisher to the Queen, 33 Old Bond street. 


FUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.— 
Baker's Abyssinia—Lord Lytton’s Exssays—Histerie Characters, by Sir 
Henry Bulwer—L‘f Sir Philip Francis—Under the Palms—Fighting the Flames, 
by R. M. Balantyne—Redding's Personal Recollections—Reminiscences, by the 
Countess Brownlow—The Darwinian Theory Examined—Guild Court—Old_ Sir 
Douglas—Lotta Schmidt—Kaye's Lives of Indian Officers—Liddon'’s Bampton Lec- 
tures—Garbett’s Bampton Lectures—A Life's Secret—Martin’s Life of Aytoun—Life 
of Dr. Marsh—Musgrave'’s Nooks and Corners of Old France—Sileote of Sileotes— 
The Huguenot Family—Dufton’s Abyssiniza—Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History— 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura—The Starling, by Norman Macleod—Webs in the Way 
—The Tenants of Malory—The Shadow on the Hearth—and nearly every other 
Recent Work of acknowledged merit and general interest. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Mvpte’s SELecT Liprary, New Oxford street; City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 





ready, in royal quarto, elegantly bound, price Turee Guineas, 





j., Barrisier-at-law. 

















N UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. — 
See the New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE LIST for NOVEMBER. 
Early Years of the Prince Consort—Dixon’s New 
» the Third—Berkeley’s Upper Ten Thousand— 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhor und more than One Thousand other Popular 
Books at the lowest current prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best 
Authors, re-issued in elegant bindings for Wedding and Birthday Presents and 
School Prizes —Mvvie's SeLect Lipnary, Limited, New Oxford street, London, 








—This List contains :-—The 
America—Jesse’s Reign of Ge 









O CAPITALISTS and OTHERS, wishing for POLITICAL 
INFLUENCE.—An opportunity now offers itself to join the Advertiser in 
establishing a NEWSPAPER which would command great Political Influence. 
Address, PRESS, 8 Southampton Buildings, Holborn, 


T HEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
7 Under the sole management of Mr. J. RUSSELL, 

Great success of THE GRAND DUCHESS. 
MONDAY next, November 25, and during the week, Offenbach’s popular Operatic 

Extravaganza, 

THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN, 

Principal Characters by Messrs. Harrison, Stoyle, Frank Matthews, Odell, Fred, 
Payne, and Aynsley Cook; Miss Augusta Thomson, and Miss Julia Mathews. 
Conductor, Mr. Betjemann, 

Doors open at half past 7, commence at 8. Pit, 2s 6d; amphitheatre stalls, 3s and 
28; gallery, 1s. The box office is open from 10 till 5, 


ATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE— 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton —In consequence of the 
Preparations for the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, THE DOGE OF 
VENICE cannot be performed after Thursday, December 19, On Monday, 
November 25, and during the week, Her Majesty's Servants will perform THEE 
DOGE OF VENICE, with New and Magnificent Scenery by Mr. William Beverley. 
Music by Mr. J. H. Tully. Dances, &e.. by Mr. J. Cormack. The costumes, &c., by 
Mr. R. W. Keene. The whole under the direction of Mr. Edward Stirling. Prin- 
cipal characters by Mr. Phelps, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, H. Sinclair, E. Phelps, 
Barrett, James Jolimstone, C. Warner, W. McIntyre, C. Harcourt, W. C. Temple, 
C. Webb, &c. Hermann Vezin, Miss Gratton, &c, Increaved orchestra and 
numerous chorus. To conclude with each Evening THE LADIES’ CLUB. 
Mesdames Beatrix, Shirley, Kate Hartleur, Gratton, Hudspeth, L, Wilmott, Mrs. H. 
Vandenhoff; Messrs, J. Rouse, Barrett, C. Webb, F. Moreland, Harcourt, J. 
Johnstone, W. C. Temple, &c. Doorsopen at half-past six, commence at seven 








HE 


Sole 








Mr 
urs, 








o'clock, Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
OYAL POLY'TECHNIC—RESERVED SEATS.—The 
approaches thereto being now quite separate, ladies may step from their 





carriages in evening dress to witness any or all the entertainments, Tickets 
reserved and numbered chairs may be obtained of Messrs. Mitchell, Old Boud street. 





| 


ria > ‘ ‘ r 
THE ARGOSY: 
EDITED BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
On Wednesday next, the 27th inst., at all Booksellers, 
CONTENTS OF DecEMbeER PART, 
1—ANNE HEREFORD. By the Author|3—TEN YEARS a NUN. By Hesba 
of * East Lynne.” With an Ilustra- Stretton. 
tion. 4—PAST SENSATIONALISTS. 
Chap. 1. Mrs, Edwin Barley. 5—The MILLER'S REVENGE. 
» 2 Inthe Wood. 6—MY LOVE. 
2—ALONE in the FOREST. 7—THIS YEAR at DIEPPE. 
8—OUR LUG BOOK, 
Prick SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 








SECOND EDITION of “A LIFE’S SECRET.” 
Now ready at every Library in the Kingdom, in 2 vols. 
rl yo ¢ Pl _N > _ 
A LIFE’S SECRET. 
By Mrs, HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
“Tf +A Life's Secret* does not tend to eradicate the cowardice, folly, and slavish 


submission to lazy agitators among the working-moen, all we can say is that it ought 
to do so, for it is at once well written, effective, and truthful.”"—///ustrated Times, 





Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 


LIFE’S MASQUERADE. 
“* Life's Masquerade’ is a rattling story. It carries the reader along, and we shall 
not be surprised if it finds a good many readers.”—Star. 


NEW NOVEL, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
FOOLISH MARGARET. 
By THOMAS SPEIGHT, Author of “ Brought to Light.” 
Also, in 3 vols., at every Library. 
PROVED IN THE FIRE. 
A Story of the Burning of Hamburg. 
By WILLIAM DUTHIE, Author of “Counting the Cost.” 
Just ready, in 3 vols, 
STUNG TO THE QU 
A North-Country Story. 


By Mrs. G. LINNEUS BANKS, Authoress of “God's Providence House.” 


IC K. 





CHARLES W. WOOD, 15 Tavistock street, Strand. 








New Edition, enlarged and stereotyped, 8yo, price 15s, of 
Ce ke DECIMAL INTEREST TABLES, at 
Twenty-Four Different Rates not exceeding 5 per Cent. Calculated for the 
use of Bankers. To which are added Commission Tables at § and } per Cent, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
] RITISH and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, Vol. 49, for 
the Years 1855-59, Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreigu Office, 
WILLIAM Riveway, 169 Piceadi 








Now ready, price 10s, bound in cloth. 


lly, W., aud all Booksellers, 
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“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And when it comes it brings good cheer.” 








GOOD CHEER 


BEING THE 


Christwas Dumber of “ Good Wlords,” 





Good Cheer is nite by :— 


MRS. OLIPHANT— 
MADAME SAINT-ANGE. 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D.— 
BILLY BUTTONS. 


Ture Avurnor or “STUDIES FOR STORIES "— 


“ MUSCIHACHITO MIO.” 


JEAN INGELOW— 
AN OLD WIFE'S SONG. 


WILLIAM GILBERT— 
MEMORY’S OFFERING. 
Toe Avurnor or “JOHN HALIFAX"~—~ 
A GARDEN PARTY. 
MATTHEW BROWNE—~ 
TWOPENNY TRUDGE. 
M. B. SMEDLEY— 
THE WOUNDED DAISY. 


SARATT TYTLER— 
MAD'S CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE, 
GEORGE MACDONALD— 
THE FAIRY COBBLER. 
AND OTHERS. 


STRAHAN & CO, LONDON. 
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